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RONTIER ISSUES OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH* 
WARREN W. COXE 
Director, Educational Research Division 


New York State Educational De partme nt 


tries to get a bird’s-eye view of the whole field of education 


ind ¢ lied fields for the purpose of discovering what direction research 
activity should take, he is confronted with the same problem which 
was met by former President Hoover’s committee on Recent Social 
Trends, namely, that our present social difficulties had grown out of 


advancement in the various fields of human endeavor. The 
tion for research is that in those fields where advancement has 
een slowest we need to replace traditional bases tor action by scientific 


rapidly as possible, and that findings in the various fields 


should be more closely tied together. 
Educational theory has advanced unevenly with the result that our 
Y s a peculiar blend of scientific findings and conventionalism. 
Wi for example, made wonderful progress in teaching children 
read, but we know very little about how to develop interest in better, 


re wholesome reading matter; we have taught science information, 


failed to develop scientific thinking; we have made elaborate 


studies of grade placement, of retardation, of the job of the teacher and 


neipal, but in all of them have assumed uncritically the tradi- 


de organization. A careful evaluation of most of our research 


studies will show a eritical investigation of one particular phase and 


the same time a naive acceptance of very closely related factors. All 


is, first, to an uneven development and, second, to unsound 


Not y within the limited field of education has there been this 
elopment, but research workers have too frequently failed 


e the relationship of education to allied fields and have been 


re a section of the Teachers College, Columbia Univers ty, Confer 


7 


provement of Education during the Depression, May 13, 1935. 
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, content to develop educational practice as a specialized, independent 
scienee. As an illustration of this, one might mention the tendency 





develop teacher training along lines desired by educators without eo; 





sidering the social environment in which this training must function 
One might also mention the efforts which have been made to perfect th; 






teaching of a single subject such as Latin or algebra with an almost 





complete disregard of the bearing of these subjects on life after school 





If we will reeognize, therefore, that the educational research frontie 





needs to be extended in two directions, first, to correct our deficiencies 





in edueational knowledge by investigating those unquestioned assum; 





tions which underlie much of our practice, and, second, to work up 





1 


those problems which lie in the borderland between education and alli 





fields, our next question will be: What are the type or types of resear 





procedure which are needed? 
An attempt to answer this question may well start with a gener 






criticism of a large part of the educational research which has be 





carried on in the last ten or fifteen years. Much of it is open 





or more of the following eriticisms: (1) the research studies ar 





brief both with respeet to time and with respect to an analysis of t 





problems involved, for many of them cannot be satisfactorily carried 





except over a period of years, and many pertinent, related quest 





are not investigated; (2) emphasis has been placed upon maste! 





statistical and experimental techniques rather than upon mastery 





necessary background. In other words, relatively too much emp! 





; 


has been placed upon using adequate statistical methods and too 





emphasis upon a knowledge of related literature; (3) there has 





an over-emphasis upon the technical analysis of data rather th 





the formulation of hypotheses concerning them: in other words, res 





workers have been accumulators rather than guessers. Alth 





would admit that there is place for both accumulators as well as ¢ 





the point it is desired to make is that the methods of guessing | 





neglected 


lhe last point is in need of elaboration. The accumulator 






facts and assumes that with the accumulation of adequate fact 





1 


and with the proper classification the general principles or h 
will emerge. While it is true that this procedure, in a numb 
ences, has resulted in notable contributions, on the other han: 






the most startling and most far-reaching hypotheses have gr 
They have not been 





the careful study of very little data. 
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ent intil after rigorous experimentation. The need of guessers 
| of edueation needs emphasizing because of the fact that all 
cational problems are so tremendously complicated that the 
tion of data which are comparable is attended with very great 
It sometimes happens that but one observation is necessary 
most to s st to the mind of the investigator a great number of hypotheses. 
Late eumulation of data will tend to modify, to contradict, or to 

me of these hypotheses. The guesser, in other words, is con- 

eeking for explanations, even when his data may be meager. 

lle is safeguarded from over-hasty decisions by the fertility of his mind 

gesting hypotheses. Only the worker who is well read in all phases 

ion and in alhed fields will have a wealth of hypotheses. Such 


will be more rigid in his acceptance of a hypothesis as a 


| ily what has been said to the field of edueation, it is suggested 
research should be not a mere statistical classification and 

on of data so much as a careful analysis of certain system 
tudied phenomena. Classification and interpretation of data 

le of completion within a pre-determined time limit. The 

‘ phenomena is more indeterminate; the worker must be will- 
led wherever his study takes him and must not be satisfied that 
mpleted his task until all relevant problems have been satis- 


! vestigated. 








| 











SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1933) 
WILLIAM 8. GRAY 
University of Chicago 
THE purpose of this article is to summarize investigations relating 
to reading that were published between July 1, 1932, and June 390, 193 
It continues the series of summaries that appeared in the Journal 
Educational Research in February, 1933, and in the Elementary Sel 
Journal from 1925 to 1932. The diseussion that follows aims merel) 
acquaint the reader with the types of studies reported and wit! 
most significant findings. A study of the content of this article sh: * 
be followed by a critical reading of the various studies in whicl 
reader finds himself most interested. 
Growth and nature of research m reading—A very illumi 
study was reported by Brownell (10) in which the nature and grow! 
of research from 1888 to 1927 was summarized. A total of 874 stud 
of reading were included. Two significant facts were emphasized 
first was the very rapid inerease in the number of investigations s 
1915 The second was the fragmentary eharacter of the studies 
and the ‘‘tentative conclusions’’ presented. There is urgent need 
implied by Brownell, for the coérdination of research around sig 
issues and more systematic and persistent study of specifie probles 
research workers. 
Successive emphases in American reading instruction.—Smit t 4 
made an illuminating study of the successive emphases in reading 
struction in America in which five specifie periods were identifi 
religious emphasis (1607-1776) ; the nationalistic-moralistie (1776-1 st 2 
the secular (1840-1880); the eultural (1880-1918); the utilitar 


emphasis upon diversity of interest and purposes in reading, (1915-1- 


These findings correspond closely with those of Robinson (70) % 
were reported in an earlier number of this series. 

Shall reading be taught?—In order to determine the desi 
systematic instruction in reading, Bonar (9) summarized evid 
more than a seore of related studies. He coneluded that 
distinet place for reading in a program of studies,’’ that th 


ment for reading ean be greatly reduced if systematic guidan: 


54 








ded in the content fields, that achievement in reading at 
the sixth grade is not adequate in a surprisingly large per 


eases to enable pupils to read and study secondary-school 


cessfully, and that special provision should be made for 


| specific reading deficiencies beyond the sixth grade, as well 


kindergarten training on progress in learning to read. 

made by Teegarden (76), it was found that a much larger 
of the pupils, particularly in middle class and industrial 
s, who had received kindergarten training made, as compared 
vho had not, satisfactory progress in learning to read. They 
less tendeney to reverse and confuse letters. Obviously the 
eived in the kindergarten provides needed practice in obser 
in the discrimination of size and form. 

achievement in first-grade activity programs.—The influ 
lled activity programs on reading achievement has been often 
Le 50) reports the results of a first-grade reading survey 


which showed that ‘‘the schools reporting a great deal of 


] 


definitely (from one to seven months) lower in silent-reading 


nt than are those reporting some, very little, or no activity 


‘wo pertinent questions raised by the investigator are: ‘‘Do 


curriculums provide an enriching experience in vocabulary 
nore ultimate value than is the usual instruction in reading?’ 
wstponement of the teaching of reading increase or decrease 
of non-readers ats 

and non-promolions.—Otto (62) quoted a summary of th 
iore than five hundred superintendents concerning the bases 
mn from the kindergarten to the first grade and from the 
to the seeond. Chronological age was mentioned most fre 


e basis for promotion from the kindergarten, and ‘‘ reading 


the basis for promotion from the first grade. Otto challenges 





} 


the eurrent bases of promotion and maintains that if the 
adapted to individual differences and needs, there should 
s and non-promotions. He recommends further intensive 
e whole problem. Caswell (16) earried on such a study at 
ry-school level. The major divisions of his report relates 
s of non-promotions, the basic theories concerning pupil 


effect of current non-promotion practices on instruction and 
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on pupils, and the steps that should be taken in dealing with non-pr ee 
motion problems. 

Vocabulary studies.—Several types of vocabulary studies wer 
lished varying from a comparative study of the vocabulary of pri 
to a determination of the 1500 most essential and indispensable y 
in the English language. Samuels (71) compared the vocabulary of 
Elson Basie Primer with fourteen other primers and two pre 
The tabulations showed that ‘‘the vocabulary common to all prim 


very small.’’ and that ‘‘the newer books, on the whole, e 


voeabulary more closely than the older ones.’’ The total nu 
different words used was 1206 of which only 16 were commo 
the primers studied. Staats (75) tabulated the words used in 87 
recommended for use in the first grade by Huber, Bruner, and | 
By comparing the words used with those found in the Inte: 
Kindergarten List, the Gates List and the Kireher list, she righth 
cluded, that the poems were more difficult than first-grade pup 
read with ease. 

Two studies were reported which aimed to determine so-cal 
tial or minimal vocabulary lists. Pressey and Elam (67) mad 
posite list of the words presented in four previous vocabulary st 
in arithmetic. From the total of 1040 words, 117 were selected 
met the criterion of frequency, importance and social value. 1 
should prove very valuable not only in preparing texts In 
but also in testing the mastery of the meaning of essential words 
this connection, the investigators illustrated one type of test 
the words are presented ‘‘in a simple and natural setting Press 
and Pressey (68) prepared a composite list of nearly two thous 
different technical words relating to American History. Thes 
included those reported in previous studies, and all techni 
in two histories, all special historical words on every fifth pag 
ether histories, and the technical words found in a study of 1 
and magazines. From the total list, 380 words were selected o1 
of frequency, importance and social value outside of class 
tieal value of the study relates to the use of the list in t 
in testing mastery of essential words. 

The difficulties presented by the vocabulary used in curr 
were emphasized in a study by Ludwig (54) who asked 40 | 


ninth- and tenth-grade machine shop classes to check thé 


did not know in different sections of four texts. The comp: 








| 


ith Thorndike’s list of 10,000 words. Sixty-four percent of 
d not appear in the Thorndike list. It was also found that 
of the words of the list were technical. It is obvious that 
chine shop classes will encounter great difficulty in compre- 
e texts used, if the findings reported are typical. 
<5) made a study of the vocabulary of front page articles in 
ewspapers to determine the extent to which junior high 
s may be expected to be familiar with the words used. The 
st of 10,000 words was adopted as a basis of comparison 
mption that junior high-school pupils should be reasonably 


vith the first 8000. Sixty-seven percent of the words tabulated 


first 3000 words of the list; 8.02 percent of them were not in 
10,000. Subsequent tests showed that 46 of the 139 words 
Thorndike list were known by 75 percent or more of the 


e investigators conclude that in general the newspapers 


re readable for junior high-school pupils. 


s work among oriental students of English, Faucett (33) 
at 1500 words constitute the minimum vocabulary for read 
lerstanding. He accordingly made a comparative study of 
word list and A Basic Writing Vocabulary by Horn. 
two lists, he selected 1500 words which were of ‘‘maximum 
ind first importance.’’ This list is intended to ‘‘be useful 
terested in establishing the minimum vocabulary to be in- 
n all series of readers, in fixing a graded vocabulary seale 
ientary readers, in furnishing examiners and school inspectors 
suring rod, in helping teachers and students to develop a 
rd values, and in making possible standardized tests.’’ 

4) earried on an elaborate study among college freshmen 
‘whether vocabularies have become specialized into what 

| ‘literary’ and ‘scientific’ vocabularies to such an extent as 
gnifieant difference between individuals’ performances on 
the two different types of material.’’ Briefly, his findings 

ts based on a ‘‘scientifie’’ and a ‘‘literary’’ vocabulary, re 
easure chiefly a common element. ‘‘ Insofar as this is true 


Lt ndency to treat verbal facility as a highly unitary ability 


readers, textbooks, and magazines.—The purposes to be 
selection and arrangement of subject-matter in supple 
rs was studied by Danforth (20). The purposes stated 
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in the introductory material of the 65 supplementary readers 
Texas were classified and their frequency determined. The chix 
revealed were to adapt material to the interests of children, to 
material of value to children, and to develop essential ** powers 
‘*abilities,’’ and ‘‘ desirable characteristies’’ in children. Gunders 
studied the geographical materials in ten series of readers for 
three grades. The analysis showed that only a very small pere 


the content of these books was geographic in character. The pe 


however. inereased from the first to the third grade. The themes ree 


ing largest emphasis were people, industries and transportation. S 
questions were suggested by the findimgs such as, ‘‘Should 
graphical material be included in readers for the first grade? 
Woody (93) summarized the results of analyses of over 13,000 
of material contained in 38 textbooks and 9 issues of magazines 
for juvenile readers to determine the nature and amount of a 
material included. The study revealed the use of many terms 
cepts not usually presented in courses which aim to develo] 
arithmetical ealeulations. After considering various alternat 
for supplying the instruction needed to secure understanding 
suggests that the teaching of arithmetie should be extended 
meaning, understanding, and appreciation to the arithmetica 
and terms most commonly encountered in reading the subj 
comprising the other subjects of instruction in the elementat 
The relative diffieulty of jumior high-schoel social studies t 
studied by Cramer (19). Eight different books were investigate: 
the use of objective methods of determining grade placement ot 
reading materials, developed by Vogel and Washburne. T 
score for a text, as determined through the use of the formul 
verted into its appropriate reading grade, which in turn was 
with its actual grade placement. The findings showed that 
state adopted texts were in two out of four cases too diffieult 
grades in which they were placed, and in another case wert 


for the grade in which the book was begun.’”’ that the Rugg w 


in every case except one, ‘*oraded lower than the text disp! 


that ‘‘the unified text for any grade is simpl enough to b 
grade one or two semesters lower than the grade to whiel 
assigned. ’’ 

Garrison and Taylor (36) analyzed the botany mate 


well-known magazines. Their tabulations showed that of the 








Nef 
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most frequently diseussed. Fruits, vegetables, cotton, rub 
ve rank next in order in terms of the amount of space de- 
m. As to types of discussions, those relating to breeding 


grafting, habitat, estimation and production, and utilization 


uit equaily high in popularity. The investigators concluded 


nizing a high-school course in botany, emphasis should prob 


eed on flowers, cereals and forests. ‘‘ Also breeding. budding 


should receive emphasis, as should plants in relation to 
t, estimation and production, and utilization 
isis of study habits used in reading—In order to ascertain 


bits of pupils who read with difficulty and those who had no 


two groups of sixth-grade pupils were selected, Group I in- 


who were having reading difficulties, and Group II those 


not. The questionnaire method was used. The questions 


to the following items: pronouncing unknown words; find- 
ing of unknown words; behavior in work type reading, 


recreational type reading. Such outstanding differences as 


y were noted in the replies; Group I showed greater tendeney 


Il to pay no attention to unknown words and to read right 


nounce words in a loud whisper, and to use the dictionary 


ently when they did try to determine the meanings of un 


ds. Group IT showed a greater tendency than Group T to 


pronunciation of words, to look for little words or parts of 


known words when try ing to determine their pronunciation, 





etionary wisely in getting pronunciations, to determine 


rom the eontext, and to look up words only when they were 


n between reading scores and achievement in other fields 

“ ported the correlations between the reading seores and 
the New Stanford Achievement Test for 134 pupils in 
VIIL inclusive by the Spearman rank-difference method. 

sented showed that the reading test scores correlated more 
with the average score on the test as a whole than with 

st eight tests of the battery Next in order wer spelling, 
ics, physiology and hygiene, geography, language usag 
imetie reasoning, arithmetic computation. 

studied the extent to which ‘‘reading ability * correlates 
ence between ‘‘the actual achievement of pupils and the 


at might be expected of them in the light of their mental 
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ability.’’ In this connection, she employed ‘‘the achieving index’ 
measures ‘‘the difference between a pupil’s ability and his achieveme 
in relation to pupils of the same I. Q. level.’’ She found that the rel 
tionship of reading scores to the achieving index ‘‘was significantly hig 
in the fourth grade, lower but still important in the fifth grade, a 
negligible in the sixth grade.’’ She also found that pupils whose readi 
scores were below the fourth grade standard are more likely to be » 
achievers than achievers. These findings may be interpreted to my 
that achievement in general in the middle grades can be secured wit 
fourth-grade reading attainments. If this interpretation is correc 
there is need of radical changes in the reading demands made o1 

in the fifth and sixth grades. 


Relationships involved in reading achievement.—The natur 


the relationships involved in reading achievement have command 
creasing attention during recent years. Litterer (52) studied th 
tionships that exist among visual apprehension, eye movements 
achievement on reading tests. The data secured led to the conclusion t 
‘*there is a fairly significant but not high relationship’’ among thes: 
In another experiment, Litterer (53) compared the relationship | 
visual apprehension and achievement on reading and on intellig 
tests in the cate of college students. He found that the visua 
hension of meaningless and meaningful material is slightly more clos 
related to intelligence than to reading. ‘‘ This is contrary to the 
on elementary sehool children. The diserepaney may be due « 
the different forms of the perceptions tests employed or to 1 
ence in age of subjects.”’ ‘a 
The place of concepts in reading ability—Murphy (60) 1 
intensive study of the generic differences in the concepts of 
poor readers at the college level. On the basis of the data s 
eoneluded that ‘‘the coneept appears to play a role in rea 
from the point of view of organization, clarity and accuracy. bu | 4 
investigation has not demonstrated that generie variations or « | 
in the richness of coneepts are of any particular import 
variants of reading ability.’’ The latter conclusion does not 
evidence from other sources and should therefore be studi 
before it is aecepted as valid. 
Speed of reading—The relationship between speed 


‘| 


hension continues to stimulate study and investigation 


summarized the results of previous studies and presented new 
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his inquiry, he concluded that the dissimilar textual ma- 
| in the various reading tests do not yield comparable scores, 
iny reading skills measured are somewhat independent, and 
mly adequate method of discovering the true relation between 
comprehension in specific skills is to measure rate and com- 
on the same or strictly comparable material.’’ From the 
vailable, he econeluded that ‘‘there is a close relation between 
comprehension in reading.’’ Traxler (84) reported a corre- 


20 + .072 when high-school pupils read with the knowledge 
ild be asked questions about the material when they finished 
lhe records show that the rapid readers did only slightly 


answering the questions than the slow readers. The results 
ly support the conclusion of Tinker that studies of correla- 
be conducted on a similar basis if their findings are to be 


luence of maximum and minimum inner speech on speed of 
vas studied by Bird and Beers (7). They requested three 
groups including 305 adults to read first ‘‘ pronouncing every 
ner speech,’’ and second not pronouncing the words ‘‘by mak- 
ements of the lips and tengue.’’ The results showed that ‘‘speed 
r is superior for all groups under conditions of minimum inner 
Berman and Bird (5) measured the speed of reading of 1095 
found that women read distinetly more rapidly on the aver- 
men. They attributed this superiority not to a function of 
nce but rather to a ‘‘general language superiority that is mani- 
nfaney to adult life.’’ 
m and Tinker have earried on for several years a series of 
he typographical factors influencing speed of reading among 


ee contributions to this series were published during the 
the first (64), the influence of 1 point, 2 point and 4 point 
s compared with text set solid. Material set with 2 point 
leading was superior to that set in 1 point. The slight ad- 
the 2 point over the 4 point leading ‘‘may hold only for the 
e of type and width of line used in this investigation.’’ In 
tudy (80), the influence of size of type was considered. The 
was originally set in 7 point type and then reduced to 80, 
ercent of the original size by the planographie method. The 
showed that there was very little loss in rate of reading 
assage that was 80 percent of the original size was used, and 
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only a moderate loss when the passage that was 50 percent of th: 
size was used. The material that was reduced to 30 percent 
original size was read much more slowly than the others. It 
concluded therefore that at the lower extreme, size of type influ 
speed of reading decidedly. In a third study (65), the inf 
stvle of type face was considered, ‘*‘No important differences 
of reading text material were found when the following type fa 
used: Seotech Roman; Garamond; Antique; Bodoni; Old Style; | 
lon Old Style; Kabel lite: and Cheltenham.’’ American ty; 
and Cloister Black type were read more slowly than the others 
Studies of reading in the content subjects Monroe and Eng 
59) eonducted an experiment in fifth-grade classes to detern 
effectiveness of systematic training versus incidental techniques 
moting ability to read problems. The results showed only slight 
ority of little or no statistical significance in favor of systen 
struction. The largest improvement by this method was mad 
whose intelligence quotients were below 100. In evaluating t 
the investigators pointed out that ** precision in experiment 
quires greater differentiation in the instruction of experim 
control classes than occurred in this experiment.’’ In anoth: 
ment, Engelhart (27) studied ‘‘the relative contributions of intellig 
computation ability, and reading ability to differences in a1 
problem solving ability.’’ The results showed that the first 
contribute definitely to differences in problem solving ability 
general training in reading ‘‘is likely to have a negligible, or 
slightly negative effeet, on individual differences in problem 
When one compares the implications of the two investigations 
in this paragraph it is obvious that further eritical studies ar 
in this field. 
Dynes (26) compared two methods of studying histor 
school pupils Method X was characterized as follows: ‘re 
read the material.’’ Method Y involved the following steps 
the material a rapid reading; (b) re-read the material, under! 
parts, take notes; (¢) review underlined portions and notes 
a brief summary ol material read; e) reeall what has 
The results showed that Method X is slightly superior to Met 
immediate learning ‘‘both in the total amount learned and 


of pupils who excelled’’; the former method is also supe! 


latter for retention both in the total amount retained and t 
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- ed. Weaver (90) compared the merits of extensive-reading . 
: sive-study in history. As measured by the results of the five 
ests used, the extensive-reading procedure was the better. The 1 


iid be kept clearly in mind, in considéring the results of such 
ts, that the merits of a given procedure can be determined 
only in the light of the specific educational values sought. 
ing a preliminary experiment in ninth-grade English which 
or less inconclusive, Jacobson (46) measured ‘‘the effect of 
ype reading exercises covering several units studied during 
eeks in Pieper and Beauchamp, Everyday Problems in Science 
ading comprehension score, (b) knowledge of general science 
ring the experiment, and (¢) grade point averages of the ) 
ntal group compared with a matched control group.’’ The re- | 
he two experiments were summarized by Jacobson as follows: 
wedure in the first experiment, giving work-type reading exer- 
nth-grade pupils in English did not produce significant results 
nst the experimental pupils in reading comprehension, knowl- 
reneral science, er grade point averages. When a series of 


ming to develop the same type of skills was given in general 


—————- 


sing the general science materials as the basis for the exer- 
ificant results were produced for the experimental group in 
omprehension, knowledge ot general science, and grade point 
s. These data warrant the conclusion that giving reading in 
the field in which the content is to be mastered is superior 

t in another subject-matter field and expecting the ability to 


a content field.’’ 


ecution of literature —Crabtree (18) studied the effect of a 
children’s literature upon the literary appreciation of the 
ool students taking the course. The measures of appreciation 
the Abbott and Trabue, Evercises in Judging Poetry, Series 

Y, and Logasa and Wright, 7’ests for the Appreciation of Litera 
records secured led to the following summary statements: the 
wn literary appreciation increased from the senior high-school 
bove the college senior level; ‘‘general ability, knowledge of 
structure and grammar, reading comprehension, and chrono 

2 e have little to do with students’ appreciation of literature ;’’ 
ppreciation seems to be ‘‘a matter of contact with literature, 
be developed by the reading and hearing of the best.’’ These 


is do not agree fully with those of such investigators as Burch 
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who found that appreciation is dependent to a considerable extent 


comprehension. 


Carroll 


(14 


compared the scores made by 700 boys and 700 girls 


on the Carroll Prose Appreciation Test in order to determine the effect 


of the sex factor upon appreciation of literature. The scores mad 


the test showed ‘‘that (1) girls and boys are about equally variabl 


their abilit 


\ to 


appreciate prose; (2) girls are more than twice as 


likely as boys to be found in the highest decile; (3) girls are marked 


superior to boys in their ability to appreciate prose literature, only abou 


one-third of the boys equalling or exceeding the median for girls.’’ T 


fact should be kept in mind that these findings are based on pres 


achievements rather than potential possibilities. 


The value of guided recreational reading.—Bernard and Kretsing 


(6) earried on in twelve fifth- and sixth-grade classes an experiment t 


determine 


if sa 


tisfactory progress would result in speed and com 


hension ‘‘if the work-type reading were omitted and the time thus s 


used in library 


the child.’’ 


The 


; 


reading on a level that would challenge and interest 


results showed that ‘‘in eleven out of twelve classes 1 


median gain in reading age equaled or exceeded the expected 4 


five months,’’ 


which was the duration of the experimental perio 


would have been illuminating to have identified the characteristics 


needs of pupils who failed to make satisfactory progress. 


Firley 


substituted guided reereational reading for the ort 


course in classies in the ease of a class including twenty-six fail 


Freshman English. The amount of reading done was gratifying 


experiment proved that a restless, dissatisfied, impulsive, disint 


group coul 


1 be 


gradually urged along with patience and satis! 


recreational reading material to acquire more emotional stabilit) 


better attitude t 
Interest in reading.—The significance and present status of « 


oward school work des 


interests in reading and the need for more adequate reading n 


and library 


+} 
li 


study by 


ference. Holmes (44) reported the quantity and quality of 


fae 


1 SI 


ilities for children were emphasized very forecib! 
57) of the White Hous 


; 


ibeommittee on Reading 


read voluntarily by pupils in grades V to VIII in four publi 


> om 
oT loronto 


was two. T 


Ca 
he 1 


nada. The average number of books read pe! 


ange for the vear was from 0 to 108. The averag 


ber reading during the vear by girls was 18.3 and by boys, 15 


proximity of publie libraries had a decided effect on the amou 
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ntage of desirable books read varied from 29.8 in one school 
another. Abbott and Williams (1) studied the magazine 
f children in grades 1V to VII inelusive and found that Child 
font Joy's Life, Playmate, American Boy, Open Road for Boys, and 

ial Geographic were the most popular. The reason for the 
be i of each was given. 


udies related to the reading interests of high school pupils. 


ed \ 2) studied the number of library books read during a semester 

98 junior high-school pupils in six states. The percent of pupils 
1 some reading was 53.4. The average number of books read by 
- s was 1.47 and by the girls 1.52. In all schools having ‘‘free- 


programs,’’ the number of books read per pupil was above the 
Bennett (4) studied what high school pupils read in school 
nd found that the preferred types were in the order of prefer- 
imor, athletic news, personals, illustrations, society news, and 
vs stories. The types read least were exchanges, useful information 
Editorials also ranked low. 
\t the college level, feur studies of reading interests were reported. 
15) studied the recreational reading activities of college students 
| that the men spent on the average four hours and 22 minutes 
in reading for pleasure and the women three hours and 13 
It is interesting to note in this connection that Eurich (28, 29) 
significant difference between the amount of time devoted to 
the number of pages read when exact records were kept of all 
¢ and studying which students did. Carnovsky (12) found 
libraries in the new dormitories at the University of Chicago 
nently suecessful’’ in stimulating wide and substantial reading. 
percent of the materials read by freshmen and upper class- 
optional readings in the divisional courses, 30 percent fiction, 
-4 t non-fietion, 4 pereent poetry, and 3 pereent drama. 
sing interest in adult reading problems.—The rapidly increas 
in adult reading problems has been emphasized by Wilson 
prepared a summary report of trends and scientifie studies 
purposes in mind: ‘‘first, to point out the fact that the adult 
such is being brought under a new kind of review; second, 
the nature of some of the more important recent studies on 
and third, to suggest the direction which such studies may 
ke in the future.’’ Waples (89) reported the results of 


te study of reading carried on in the lower east side of New 





' 
' 
' 
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York City to learn something of the nature and scope of serious 1 . 
in such a community and to determine the value of the library as ') 
souree of reading material. Hudson (45) made a detailed study of : - 
reading achievements, interests and habits of 116 negro women in (hicag 
The facts revealed show clearly the need of additional investigations 
this field and of more adequate provision for the reading interests 
needs of negro women by libraries and other adult education agencies 
The importance of reports and studies of adult reading problems sue} 
those by Wilson, by Waples and by Hudson, cannot be over-emphasize 
Factors influencing the reading of advertisements.—One phase of th s 
adult reading problem which has been studied during the past yea 
different investigators relates to the factors that influence the reading 
advertisements Kellogg (47) studied the effectiveness in terms of re 
ognition scores of ads which were located beside selected articles (know g 
to have been read) in different issues of the Saturday Evening Post, 
contrasted with ads which were not located beside these articles 
recognition scores were highest for the advertisements located beside t! 
articles read. ‘‘ These results are opposed to the psychological sup 
tion that the ‘reading attitude’ is incommensurate with the ‘attit 
looking at advertisements.’ ’’ Dulsky (24) studied the amount 
vertising material read in the Saturday Evening Pos! and the fact 
fluencing it. His subjects estimated that they read from 5 to 10 pere 
of the copy of an ad and that they spent on the average about 10 secon 
in looking at it. There was no correlation between amount rv 
time spent in looking at an ad. Neither did ‘‘size of type, amo 
information imparted by headline and picture coneerning the 
and sex’’ affect the amount read. Somewhat more copy was 
the left-hand page. Less was read in the more wordy ads. Young 
read far less than adults. This study fails to emphasize the sign 
of the basie appeal which Gallup found to be fundamental a1 
characteristics of advertisement attention value. 
Reading deficiencies and their correction.—During the past 
unusual number of studies of the reading deficiencies of pupils 
lege students was reported. This may indicate that teachers a 
officers have become more conscious of a general need that has ex 
many years or that pupils end students are exhibiting deficien: 


frequently as the demands made upon them become more exact! 


doubtedly both factors operate to some extent. 
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\ elementary level, three interesting studies were reported. 
. 1) English (25) deseribed the steps taken to determine the 
supil attainment accruing from a definite project in remedial 
in grades three to six in a sehool in Tacoma. The report 
; the value of ‘‘the acquisition, interpretation, and recording 
: rmation which survey and diagnostie tests make available.’’ 
ts out the fact that remedial teaching is in a sense merely 

eh as ng. Manwiller (55) reported a study of the reading defi- 
siz mpils in grades IV to VIII inclusive in the Pittsburgh Publi 
S (wo faets about the study are especially praiseworthy. First. 
wide, and second, it included an evaluation of the remedial! 

s used. The results were very good in general and showed 

t ean be achieved when a city attacks its reading deficiencies 

now 0 : \s might be expected, the progress made by different schools 
ely. A report by Limb and Parker (51) showed that schoo! 

n Australia and Tasmania have also recognized the needs of 

ders and are making provision for them. 

\t 1 vh school level, five reports of reading deficiencies were 

Grover (39) made a survey of the reading achievements of 

le class through the use of the Stanford test and found tha‘ 

iried in reading age from below nine to seventeen vears and 

S findings indicate clearly the need for ‘‘adjusting instrue 

needs of the class and to different groups within the elass.”’ 

and Baker (56 deseribed a series of units given to retarded 

e seventh grade. Each unit was designed to promote growth 

specific line. The study led to the conelusion that a worth 

m of corrective r ading ean be earried on without interfering 

th the regular English curriculum. Traxler (83) reported 

study in which reading materials and procedures were 

rder to provide deficient readers in the junior high school 
training of the types needed, as revealed through a detailed 

reading deficiencies. Wagner (87) described the steps taker 
e effects of short periods of training in reading as a part of 
ect devoted to the improvement of study techniques of hig! 
rs. The results indicated ‘‘that a relatively small amount 
ted to increasing speed and comprehension during advanced 
school years will produce inereased reading ability.”’ Witty 


92) organized an elaborate diag? ostie and remedial pro 


ty-one slow readers in the ninth grade. They concluded 
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as a result of their study that special classes should be organized fy 
poor readers, the sole purpose of which should be ‘‘to improve gener 
reading ability.”’ The varying procedures adopted in the foregoing 
studies imply that reading deficiencies differ in amount and character 
among high school pupils. It is highly important that the correetiy 
program used in any school be adapted to the needs of the pupils taught, 

At the college level, three studies were reported. Guiler (40) found 
that in a elass of 487 freshmen who took the Shank reading test, % 
percent fell below the ninth-grade standard and 4 percent below ti 
seventh. The implications of these facts are obvious. That such def. 
ciencies can be in part removed was shown by Reeves, Peik, and Russel 
(69) who reported the results of an experiment at the University 
Chieago in which guidance in reading was given in connection with om 
of the eontent courses pursued by the students. On the other ha 
Beleny (94) found in a study conducted in a teachers college that th 
students who received ne guidanee made as much, if not more progres 
in reading than those who were trained. An analysis of the remedial 
program adopted shows that the training exercises used were take 
largely from upper grade readers and standard tests. Apparently t! 
remedial procedures used in different studies vary widely in effectivenes 

The amount of attention which is now being given to reading deficia 
cies and their correction is very encouraging. As a result of such exper 
ments, improved techniques of dealing with deficient readers will ée. 
velop. It is hoped, however, that the use of more efficient methods 
the lower grades will in time decrease the amount of energy required 
training poor readers at the higher levels. 

Diagnosis and remedial treatment of unusually deficient reader 
The literature relating to unusually deficient readers has increased ! 
idly during the last few years as shown by a summary prepared 
Tinker (79) of one hundred eighty studies of ‘‘diagnostie and remed 
reading.’’ The causes of reading deficiencies which he identified W 
low mental ability, congenital word blindness, heredity, cond 


lated to cerebral balanee, faulty basie reading habits, and 


fions Te 


emotional-reaetion tendencies. Diagnosis is carried on largel; 
the use of standardized measuring devices supplemented by variou 
of special tests. ‘‘The remedial treatment which has proved 
cessful is designed to remedy specific deficiencies.’’ 

The causes of reading deficiencies have been further studied | 
and Waterbury (63) who reported a series of reading disab 
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idence available, they concluded that the major pedagogical 
and factors in, increasing reading disability are: lack of 
ten training, ill-advised placing of pupils in Grade I-B w 
il reading, tendency to complete a required number of lessons 
| of a semester, volunteer response method of conducting drills, 
to belittle the learning power of pupils, neglect of pupils pend- 


xamination by the psychological clinie, failure to discover out- 


reading disability, failure of teachers to bring serious reading 
eases to the attention of the principal. 


ding eases in an institution for mentally retarded children were 
ted by Hegge, Sears and Kirk (43). One of the significant findings 


t non-readers and poor readers may be ‘‘true reading ecases’’ as 


by three factors: ‘‘first, the existence of a specific retardation 
¢ as compared to mental age and arithmetic computation ability ; 
e prevalence of anomalies of reading and other anomalies which 
¢ eases of normal intelligence may be taken to explain the 
min reading; third, trainability, tendency of reading anomalies 
ear and of reading grade to go up.’’ The coneept of Reading 
lity Quotient (R.—T.Q.) was introduced. Certain procedures 
| treatment are briefly described in the case studies presented. 


s and Bennett (37) made an extended study of the causes, 


s, prevention and correction of reversal tendencies in reading. 
e factors which seem to be associated with the tendency for a 
» make irregular or right-to-left eye-movements in reading are, 
¢ to the investigators: ‘‘(1) being left-eyed; (2) being left- 
}) being left-eyed and right-handed; and (4) having visual 
They favor the ‘‘aequired habit’’ theories rather than the 
rganization’’ theories of explaining the nature of the relation 
ctors to reversals. Other explanations were also given. 
extended study of lateral dominance and visual fusion, Selzer 
definite correlation between muscular imbalance and mirror 
s well as the type of difficulty characterized by reversals, 
tters, and substituting letters. He described and made use 
que for detecting muscle imbalance and showed that the 
ects resulting from it ean be corrected through the use of 
enses. 
nsight into the nature of certain reading disability cases 
by Kelly (48). He seeured evidence of a ‘‘common ele- 
essentially transient nature in speech and reading defects.’’ 
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‘The connection of speech rhythm defects, such as stuttering, to lack o 
. cerebral dominance—according to Travis (82)—and the connection , 
reading disabilities independent of intelligence to lack of cerebral doy 
nance indicates the same sort of neurological condition underlying ex 
type of defect. The more particular connection of transient yisy 
aphasia to reading disability and of transient auditory aphasia to stutt 
ing indicates a certain amount of differentiation between the sens 
fields affeeted by the underlying neural situation.’’ 
The results of efforts at remedial instruction as pointed out 
Unzieker and Flemming (86) are ‘‘more adequate adjustment and mo 


satisfying achievement in subsequent grades of the pupils with whom th des 

remedial department has worked.’’ Whenever remedial work with wius = 

ally deficient readers is earefully planned and administered, sin 

results are usually attained. 19 

Provision for the superior pupil_—Following the foregoing summa: som 

of studies of reading deficiencies, it is gratifying to find at least t 

studies relating to the needs of superior children. Scheidemann a 
. Smith (72) made a survey of the characteristics and needs of a gro refe 

of gifted children in an opportunity room for pupils from grades | 


to VI ineciusive. Their findings led to the conelusion that gifted ¢ 


dren eannot be characterized in general terms. They differ radical rt 
in various respects and require much individual attention.  Drans 
field (23) used self-administering units as a means of enriching instru st 
tion for superior pupils in grades III, V, and VII. He found that se 
enrichment provided in this way is administratively possibl 

present typical classroom unit. It obviates the necessity of classificaty er 
or the withdrawing of superior children from their social unit to fo rds 


classes. 

Reading tests and testing procedures.—Interest in testing and 
development of more reliable and valid measures of reading 
ment continues unabated. Pierce (66) discussed the need for 


tests of reading achievement in the first grade and described t 
of a test of word recognition developed under his direction a1 
sults secured. Dolch (22) compared the relative merits of : 
choice test and of a word checking test in measuring word meanine Jou 
In order to insure both accuracy and ease of application, he re 
the use of a composite method—first by the checking method and 


by the multiple-choice method—when large word-lists are to be stu 
Caldwell (11) studied the effect of the time limit on the Stanford aciuevt 
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with children of superior and inferior intelligence. He found 
the superior pupils reach their maximum scores on the test 
time limits fixed, (2) that pupils with low intelligence quo- 
uot reach their maximum score within the assigned limits of 
lraxler (83) developed a battery of silent reading tests for 
e junior high-school level. It includes separate measures of 
ision, rate and vocabulary. Carroll (13) prepared and stand- 
test of prose appreciation for senior high-school pupils. The 
; to identify pupils who are able to ‘‘differentiate the good from 
vood, and the less geod from the very bad.’’ DeBoer (21) 
the nature and content of a college reading test designed to 
comprehension of literary matter, comprehension of historical 
ogieal discrimination, and ability to follow directions. Hagboldt 


liseussed several types of reading tests in German and discusses 


~ 


ily interesting and significant correlations between the results 
on sections of the American Council Test. 
movement studies.—For the convenience of those interested, brief 
is made here to several studies of eye movements in reading. 
vs for recording them, and to the reliability and validity of the 
secured. Travis (82) reported experimental data on ‘‘the Dodge 
ecorder when applied to a large number of subjects with volun- 
tiated eye-movements.’’ Ewert (32) presented the results of 
eye-movements during reading and recall. Robinson (70) 
‘the role of eye-movements in reading with an evaluation ot 
es for their improvement.’’ Eurich (30, 31) secured data con- 
the reliability and validity of photographie eye-movement ree- 
nker (78) deseribed a flexible apparatus for exposing stimuli and 
r the reactions of the reader. Walker (88) analyzed eye-move- 
rds of good readers. On account of the limitations of space, 


ry of these reports is ineluded. 


Bibliography 
esenting the following annotated bibliography, the writer has 
liberty of ineluding a few studies published before July 1, 
‘h did not come to his attention early enough to be included in 


ibliographies. 


Jessie, and Williams, Bernice. ‘‘A Study of Children’s Interest in Mag 
’ Childhood Education, IX (May, 1933), pp. 424-26. 

the magazine preferences of 500 children in grades IV to VIT inclusive, 
Richmond, Virginia, Normal School. 
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Adams, Elwood. ‘‘The Extent of Library Reading in the Junior High § 


School Review, XLI (May, 1933), pp. 375-78. 


Reports the results of a survey of the library equipment and person 
“ene 


and the average number of books read by 


Behrens, H. D ‘*Remedial Reading for Junior College Studi 
Colle: Jo al, Ill December, 1932), pp. 146-49 

Presents the resulis of a study to determine the effects of remedial 
ing upon the academic work done by freshmen. 

jeonnett, Earl E. ‘*What High-School Pupils Read in School Pa 


-=.) 


| 
Rew i? December, 1932), pp. @¢2-S¥, 


Su ves the results of a survey among eighteen high scho 
Pennsylvania to determine the types of material pupils read in the 
pape 


Berman, Isabel R., and Bird, Charles. ‘‘Sex Differences in Speed 
Jour of 1) } fd Psycholoay, xX\ II June, 1933 > PI 221 26 
Compares the scores made by 453 men and 642 women on tw 
Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test. 


Bernard, Llovd D., and Kretsinger, Richard W ( R 


reationa 


om, Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principal 


No. 2 (January, 1932), pp. 104-8. 

Reports the results of an experime nt including twelve classes in 
sixt rades to determine the effect on reading achievement of 
ded reereational reading 


tird, Charles, and Beers, F. S ‘*Maximum and Minimum Ir 


I 
Read ng,’’ Jt rnal of ippled Psyucholoay, XVII April, 1933), pl 


Compares the rates of silent reading when subjects conselously d 
pro! ince words by making movements of the lips and tonyus 
Blank, K. J ‘*Improving Reading in Biology,’’ School S: 
XK XNII November, 1952), pp. SSU-08 

Presents the results of informal tests of rate and comprehens 

ter definite training and guidance in reading were provided. 
sonar, Hugh 8S ‘*Svystematic versus Incidental Training in Re 

tary Engl’sh Review, X (April, 1933), pp. 90-94; 112 

Summarizes the results of studies bearing upon the value of ate 


n in reading versus incidental guidance. 


pul 


Brow ll, Willian \ ‘*The Growth and Nature of Research Interes 


etic and Reading.’’ Journal of Educational Research, X XVI BY 


Anal es lats relative t the number and percent of investi 


1 in arithmetic published during the last half c ntury 


Caldwell, Floyd F. ‘‘Speed as a Factor with Children of Supe 
Intelligence,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXVI1 (Mareh, 19 
Reports the eor elations hetween seores ‘*‘earned in single and ur 
the Stanford reading test by high school pupils classified int 
roups through the use of two intelligence tests 

Carnovsky, Leon ‘*The Dormitory Library: An Experiment 


Reading,’’ Library Quarterly, I11 (January, 1933), pp. 37-65. 


Describes the provision made for reading through libraries in the 


dence halls of the University of Chicago and reports the amount and 
the reading done by students. 
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| ert A. ‘*A Standardized Test of Prose Appreciation for Senior 

ls.’’ Journal of Educational Psychology. XXITI September, 
1-10. See also the English Journal, XXII Mare h, 1933). pp- 184-89 ‘ 

t development, validity, and reliability of the Carroll Prose Appre 
Herbert A ‘*Influence of the Sex Factor Upon Appreciation of Lit ’ 
School and Society, XXXVII (April §. 1053), pp 168-72. : 

t scores made by 700 boys and 700 girls in high school and colleg 

Prose Appreciation Test. 


as M. ‘Activities of College Students,’’ Phi Delta Kappan, XV 


1922), pp. 54-58, 62. 
‘ords of seventy-nine men and one hundred thirty-six women relating ' 
int of time deyoted during one week to various activities in which 
ged, including reading. 
Hollis L Von-Promotion 1 Elementary Schools Field Studies No. 4 
Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody 
Teachers, 1933), pp. x LOO, ‘ 
nalvsis of the relation of non-promotion to difficulty of instructior 
ests procedures which may be followed by teachers and principals in 
n-promotion problems 
Marian ‘‘The Development of Score Cards for Evaluating Silent 
Lessons in the Intermediate Grades,’’ Teachers College Journal, IT! 
pp. 301-22 
> 
he derivation, validity and use of seore cards for silent-reading 
, 
Kkunice Katherime. { Study of the Effect of a Course in Children’s 


U po Students’ Own Literary {ppreciation Experimentally Dete 
Vormal School. Washington: Judd and Detweiler, Inc., 1932), : 


4 
results of a controlled experiment involving 184 freshmen students 
e the effects of a course in children’s literature in terms of certain ' 
lements of appreciation. 
J Francis. ‘‘Relative Difficulty of Junior High School Social i 
xts.’’ Journal of Rd cational Re sea ch, XXXVI February, 19383 
; 


actual grade placement of eight texts in the social sciences with the 


r which they are adapted as determined through the use of the Vogel 
Marie Lusk ‘*Purposes in the Selection and Arrangement of Ma 
Supplementary Readers.’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXTII Fel 


| interprets a classification of purposes mentioned in | refaces « 6 


aders, including the number of books in which each is mentioned 
J. ‘*A College Qualifications Test in Reading,’’ English Journa! 
lition), XAT (Qectober, 1932), pp. 629-41 


t nature and eontent of a reading test designed to measure con pre 
terarv matter, comprehension of historical matter, logical discrimina 
to follow direetions 

rd William. ** Testing Word Diffieulty,’’ Jo nal of Educational 
XXVI (September, 1932 pp. 22-27 
results of a multiple choice and of a word checking test of word 


ven to 40 pu ils of grade VI to determine a satisfactory method of 
I 


I 
ngs with older children.’’ 
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Dransfield, J. | dg 7 {administration of F ichment to Superior Ch 
. Tupi ( 8100 Teachers College Contmnbutions to Edueation. N Q 
Yor! Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933), pp. 108 
it ' the results of a study in grades III, V and VIL to determine t! 
f elt cf nistering nits of enrichment for superior children in tvi 
' tuat “ 

24. Dnulst Stanley G. ‘* Factors Influencing the Amount of Copy Read 
Advertisements,’’ Journal of Applied Psychology, XVT April, 
195-201 
Reports t mount f magazine advertising material read bv sevent 

elated factors such as age, sex, size of tvpe, and amount of 
ti | idilines nd pictures 

: Dvor \ugust, and English, Elsie. ‘‘The Efficiency of Remedial 17 
Educatio id stratio and Super on, XVITI September. 
166-71 
Reports the methods and resuits of at experiment including 250 pe 
thre. six i isive **te determine the n onitude of the beneficia 
sultir from remedial traming in various subjects 

( Dynes, John J ‘*Comparison of Two Methods of Studving Histor 
of } ‘ ntal Education, L (September, 1932), pp. 42-45 
Reports tl methods and results of a study to determine the relat 
ness of two method f studving social seienc aterial at tl junior 


é Educatio | Septer her, 1952 pp 19-2 
Rey ts tl results of a study amor OS fiftl rade pupils t et 
elative ¢ tribut f intelligene computatior ibility, and 1 
t livi | differences in arithmetical problem-solvi ‘ability 
| . } \ ( } Significance f Libr y R ! Hy ! ‘ > 
; Ny Y i Somety XXXVI Jul lf 1932 Py raat 
M S i week ke pt a cor let fy their ny 
ty; 2 ‘ 4 1. the time spent n the 1 ( vher t 
lone 
. Eur \ { The Amount of Reading and Stud mong College & 
S ) So XXXVII Jar ry 21, 19 pm. ii t 
R ts t t ! t to re gz and t number r pages | 
ts the University f Minnesota d ng wee nd } t 
. ' S 
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nd Reeall, 


‘*Eve Movements during Reading and 
4, VIII Jat uary, 1933), pp. 65-84 
ts of experiments with adults to determine the effect of practic ; 
eye-movements in reading and the presence of eye-movements dui 
material read and material memorized through dictation 
ence and Maki, Itsu i St du o Enalish HWord-1l s Sta 
Determined from tiv Latest Exate ~ é Word-Counts Tokve . Jay al 
Sanshodo, 1932), pp. u 4 
e results of an elaborate study t scerta objectively which words 
sh language are used most wick and to show how the languags 
such words 
\Warrel Ge ore N cializatio oO Verhe Facility at ti Colles 
e Study ¢ Scientific d Liter« 4 Vocabularve 
Col 


1 Comparati 


e Contributions to Edueation. No. 567 (N 


University, 1953), pp. vi 76 
statistical analysis of the results of tests to determine whether vocabu 
e e sO highly >} elalized at the coll ort level te justify classifica 4 
t iry nd scientif Types E 
* f 
J An Experiment with Freshmen | ires,’’ Eng Jo il 
‘ 1LO32 1 RP5-99 
ts of efforts to e1 ge readin and the appreciation 
ny twentyv-s I lures in freshma I gl s] 
c nd Tavler, R. A Botany Ms: ls | 1 in | Well , 
| s Peabody dé oO Educat X Sept el 1932 
n terials found four 1 o es Lite Dik . 2 
hig Saturday Evening Post nd America Vaga lur Oo 


| ‘ a,f 1O3 pp 1. 
ted investigations and theori presents the results of studies 
‘ es among sec d, third ! fourth-grade pupils nel ng dia i 
ed procedures 
_ *Srrmmye v { Re ly oy Inves gations elulw ] LOS] ¢ 
Z Ji aloof Educ one Researe XK XVI Fel ry q ’ 
! if 118 invest t 5 stir t reading and a hy 
re | t 7 adit s 1 « mcs | 
( **Surve of the Reading Achievement of Pupils rent 
hool Review, XL (October, 1932), pp. 587-94 
res adopt 1 in diseovern ! ain dehciencies in the sen 
f Oakland. Calif nia. and . eq nt e the te ber with tl] 
S ekgrot 1 Defieier Ss Jo alo Hliahe Ed tio 11! 
) pp. 369-72 
nelies in reading of 537 llege freshme is easured | t] 
¢ test ‘ s als tain defici : in spelling t itior 
ete 
Ao G Geographical Materials Contained in Readers f t 
G les.’’ Elementary School Jo ‘ XX XIII April, 19 
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Reports the results of an analysis of ten series of readers used in the first ¢ 
grades to determine the amount of space devoted to geographical 
concepts, also the amount of material relating to each of ten topies. 


Hagboldt, Peter. ‘‘ Reading for Comprehension and Its Testing, Ge 
terly, VI (March, 1933), pp. 68-76. 

Considers general principles of teaching German, the grading of 1 
terials, types of reading tests, and the correlation between results on 
sections of the American Council Test. 


Hegge, Thorlief Gruner; Sears, Richard; and Kirk, Samuel A. ‘‘ Reading | f 
an Institution for Mentally Retarded Problem Children,’’ Proceed ' 
Fifty-Siath innual Session of the American {ssocietion for the St ( 


Feebleminded, held at Philade iphia, Pa., May 26, he, Pp 1-64 
Reports the results of the diagnosis and individual clinical treatment 
ading disability to determine if a special reading disability exist 


extent to which it ean be overeome 


Holt s, Alfred. Voluntary Reading of Toronto Public School Puy | 
titati ind Qualitative Study. A Synopsis of a Dissertation sub 
Board of Graduate Studies, University of Toronto, in partial fulfil: 
j ments for the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy (Toronto, Onta 
sity Toronto, 1932), pp. 24. 
Summarizes records relating to the number and quality of books \ 
by pupils in grades V to VIII in four Toronto public schools 
Hudson, Alwa. ‘‘ Reading Achievements, Interests, and Habits of Neg 


Jo al of Nearo Education, I (October, 1932), pp. 367-7 


Su rizes the results of a study of the reading achievements a 
116 negro women Chieago. 
Jacobs n, Paul R. Two Experime nts with Worl ] /pe Readin 


Vinth Grade University of Iowa Studies in Edneation, Vol. VITI. N 


Reports the results of studies to find the effect of work-type re: 
the reading comprehension of pupils, their achievement in gene 


their general achievement in all academic subjects. 


Kellogg, W. N. ‘*The Influence of Reading Matter Upon the Eff 
Adjacent Advertisements.’’ Journal of ipplied Psycholoagy, XVI 


Re} ts the resuits of measures of the effectiveness ‘‘in terms 
located beside article (known to have beer 


‘ 
f 
< 
> 
a 
= 


as contrasted with ads which were not located beside these articles 
Kellv. G. A ‘Some Common Factors in Reading and Speech Dis 
i sity of Iowa Studies in Psychology, No. XV. pp 175-201 Y's 
Monographs, Vol. XLIII, No. 1. Princeton, New Jersey: Psy. 


ew Co... 1952 
Summarizes related studies and presents r sults of an investigation 
. f eshmen in the University of Town. 
Lee, Dorris May T/ ‘ Ti portance of Readi ia fo {chievina f 
Five, and Sta Teachers College Contributions to Edueation, N 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933). pp. vill 64 


teports the results of a study to determine to what extent reading 
lates with the difference between the actual achievement of | 


achievement that might be ¢ x pected of them in the light of their 


Lee, J. Murray. ‘*‘ Reading Achievement in First-Grade Activity Pr 
tary School Journal, XXXIII (February, 1933), pp. 447-52 





\ 
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sults of a survey of first-grade reading achievement in California; 
achievement of pupils in schools reporting various amounts of 
Parker, H. T. ‘‘An Experiment in the 
n.’’ Australian Educational Studies (First 
Series, No. 14 (Melbourne, Australia: 


Teaching of Reading 
Series), Educational 
Melbourne University 


Press, 


methods used and the results attained in an experiment to deter 
of direeted practice in comprehension for six months in Grades 
IT inclusive. 
Osear F. ‘fAn Experimental Analvsis of Reading Performance,’’ 
Exper 


mental Edueation, I (September, 1932), pp. 28-33 


nterprets data from subjects varying in number from 49 to 77 
¢] 


e relationship between visual apprehension, eve-movements, 
reading tests. 


Osear F. ‘*‘An Experimental Study of Visual Apprehension in Read 
of Applied Psychology, XVII (June, 1933), pp. 266-276. 

teps to discover the relationship in the ease of colleg 

visual apprehension and achievement on reading 


and 


results of 


and intelli 


iswald A. ‘*Voeabulary Study of Four Machine Shop Texts,’’ Detroit 
Bulletin, XVI (January-February, 1933), pp. 4-7. 
re sults of a study 


to diseover some 
texts whose 


of the words in four typical 


meanings were not understood by 40 ninth and 


tenth 
Cc. FE. **Growth in Reading in the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Pittshi rah Ny hools, VII (November-Decer iber, 1932 pp. 116-27. ; 
s made on the Sangren-Woody reading tests by pupils in 
definite remedial } 


the 
to VIII inelusive bef program had 


serore 
ore and after a 
] 


James M., and Baker, Grace H. ‘‘C 


; rrective Instruction in Read ; 
nth Grade English Classes,’’ English Journal, XXI Novemb« 
1-45 
e program of corrective reading and the results attained in th ' 
Englisl classes of the Roosevelt Junior High School. Aberdeet 
H. (Cl man Children’s Reading: A Study of Voluntary Read 
1 Girls in the United Siates 
ub-ecommittee on Reading. Section ITI, Education and Training, 
Conference on Child Health and Protection (New York: Century 
. pp. xii + 90. 
irrent opinion and the results of studies concerning the voluntary 
Idren and young people. 
L. **A Diagnosis of Study Habits Used in Read Detro 
Hetin, XVI November-December, 1932), pp 4.7 
study habits of pupils in Grade VI who read with difficulty and 
no difficulty in reading 


r S., and Engelhart, Max D. ‘‘ The 
Reading Verbal Proble 


January , 1933 


pp. 377-81. 
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Summarizes the results of an experiment in the fifth grade to determir 


tive merits of systematic versus incidental instruction in the reading 


Murphy. Paul G ‘*The Role of the Concept in Reading Ability,’’ 

of Towa Studies it Psuycholoay, No X\ II, pp 21 73. Psycholog \l 

raphs, Vol. XLIV, No. 3. Princeton, New Jersey: Psychological Ri 

pany, 1932. See also Elementary English Review, X (April, 1933), pp. 86-8 

Reports the results of studies of the generic differences in the concept f ¢ . ; 


and poor readers in the freshman class at the University of Iowa 


Murray, Elwood. ‘*‘ Disintegration of Breathing and Eve-Movements in St 





luring Silent Reading and Reasoning,’’ University of Iowa Studies in Psyel 

No. XV, pp. 218-75. Psychological Monographs, Vol. XLIITI, No. 1 

New Jersey Psychological Review Company, 1932 

Considers the form of and the extent to which disintegrations may oceur " 

ng 1 in eve-movements while stutterers read silently or reasons 

det vy in rate and comprehension 

Otto, Henry J ‘*TImplications for Administration and Teaching Gr ) 

if Pupil Failures in First Grade,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXITII (8 

tembe 1932 pp. 25-32 

Considers the relation of reading to first-grade failures and reports 

if promotion from kindergarten to first grade and from first grad 

is indicated by school superintendents 

Parker, Claudia, and Waterbury, Eveline ‘*Reading Disability,’’ / Q 
Vetho Xl April, 1953), pp. 411-19 

Rey ts a series f remedial cases in reading 1 discusses } < 

t | ya ibility suggests rer edial proes res Q 
Pate n ld G.. and Tink r, Miles A. ** Space hetween Lines 

‘*St ies of Typographical Factors Influencing Speed of Readi Q 
Jo tl of Applied Psychcloqy, XVI August, 1932), pp. 388-97 

Reports the rates at which four hundred students read test mater 


Paterson, Donald G., and Tinker, Miles A. ‘‘Style of Type Fae . . 


‘'ypographical Factors Influencing Speed of Reading, X,’’ Jo 
Psyucholoagu, XV (December, 1932 pp. 605-15 

( ' = ft] ates t which ter ero < f OF lege st jents ré t 
‘ K SM f Re ing Tests when printec 1 each of ten type f 4 
Pieree, Paul R. ‘‘ Administrative Aspects of Testing in First-Gr 
Ele tary School Journal, XXXII (October, 1932), pp. 112-21 
Des es the steps taken in developing and administering n 
tests at var s periods during the first grade 


Selects from a list of more than one thousand technical words 


fundamental voecabularv based or frequency, importance, ane 


Pressey, L. C., and Pressey, S. L. ‘‘ The Determination of a M 
lary in American History,’’ Educational Method, XII Janual 


~ 1y 
Reports the steps taken and the findings in efforts to identify t 
vit mportanee from the total mass of technical words used in t 
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W., Peik, W. E., and Russell, John Dak ‘*Remedial Work ir 
the Freshman Level,’’ (Summary of a study carried on by Ivan A 
Instructional Problems in the University, pp. 146-55. U 
| 
ie 


| niversity 


> ev, Vol. IV. Chieago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
reading achievement of freshmen at the University of Chicago 
provided for an experimental group of sixteen poor readers, and 
. secure ] 


| ancis ¥ The Role or Ewe Vo ‘ / fs w Read ad with a Eval a 
iques for Their Improvement. University of Iowa Studies, Series 
Progress ol Research, No. Su 1933). Py 52 
results of a battery of tests before and after college students had 

} 
il 


nity to increase the efficiency of their eve-movements. 


L. ‘* Voeabulary of Primers,’’ Arizona Teacher, XX (April, 19382 


vocabulary of seventeen different primers, including such items as 
f different words, the number in common with the Elson basi 
rds added, ete. 


Norma V., and Smith, Margaret S. ‘‘A Survey of an Oppor 
for Gifted Children,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV\ 
pp. 392-95 

results of a survey of the intellectual, scholastic, physical and 


‘s of gifted children inh grades [\ to Vi inclusive. 


Z 


~ es A Lateral Dominance and Visual Fusion: Their {pplication fo 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Speech. WHarvard Monographs ir 
No. 12 (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1933), pp. 120 


~ - elated theones and investigations and presents the results of 
rate studies of lateral dominance 2nd visual fusion. 
. fanton. ‘Successive Emphases in American Reading Instruction,’’ 


College Record, XXXIV (December, 1932), pp. 188-203. 
storical development of reading instruction in America, identifyine 
rtant pe riods of emphasis. 
4 Voeabularvy Study of First-Grade Poetrv.’’ Childhood 
IX (Deeember, 1932), pp. 127-28 
esults of an analysis of the vocabulary of 87 poems recommend 


Bruner and Curry as suitable for first-grade children to read. 


| en ‘* The Kindergarter and Reading Reversals,’’ Childhood 
IX (November, 1932), pp. 82-83. 
3 ievement of kindergarten and non-kindergarten children on 
Sei 1 measure a child’s tend ney to reverse and confuse etters and 
Miles A ‘‘The Relation of Speed to Comprehension in Reading 
| S 
Soctetu, XXXVI Julv 30, 1932), Py 158-60 
Is st lies if the relation between speed and comprehens 


es A ‘*A Flexible Apparatus for Recording Reading Reactions,’’ 


Experimental Psychology, XV (December, 1932), pp. 777-78 
fications in the method of exposing stimuli and reeordu re 


escribed by Dodge and Miles. 


\. ‘*Diagnostie and Remedial Readir 


XXXITI December, 1932, and January, 1933), pp. 293-306, 
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Presents « bibliography of 180 references relating to diagnosis 
teachin y and summarizes briefly the causes of reading defi iencies, 
diag is, and remedial techniques. 


Tinker, Miles A., and Paterson, Donald G. ‘‘ Reductions in Size of News g 
Print,’’ ‘Studies of Typographical Factors Influencing Speed of Read 

Journal of Applied Psychology, XVI (October, 1932), pp. 525-31. 

Measures the effect on scores made on the Chapman Speed of Reading 

reducing the size of the type by varying degrees through the use of t 


aphie off-set printing . process. 


Tipton, John Bryant. ‘‘Correlations of Reading Scores with Other Test § 
of the New Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Form X,’’? Nort I 
Stat Teachers College Bulletin, IT (November, 1932), pp. 33-35 I) 
Illinois Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


rades four to ght inelus 


y 
elg 


ading scores and other test scores of the Stanford Ac] 


Presents correlations for ten elasses in 


Travis, Roland C. ‘* Experimental Studies in Ocular Behavior: | 
Mirror-Recorder for Photographing Eye Movements,’’ Journal of G 


_— 


cholo . Vil October, 1932), pp. 311-27. 
Reports data on the Dod; 


e Mirror Recorder when applied to a 


subjeets with voluntarily initiated eye-movements 

rraxler, Arthur Edwin The Measurement and I) provement of S 
at the Junior-High-School Level (private edition). (Chieago: | 
Chieago Libraries, 1932), pp. vu + 218. 


Describes the derivation and validity of a battery of silent reading tests 


ise in diagnosis and remedial te: ching 


Traxler, Arthur Edwin ‘*The Correlation between Reading Rate ( 
hension.’’ Journal of Kad cational Research, XXVI October, 1932 


Presents the results if a study of the relationship between rat 


hension among junior high school pupils. 


Tyre, Amy May ‘* Junior High School Pupils and the Ne wspaper 
Educational Resea ch Reco d, U iversity of Nebraska Pul lication. \ | 
p. 118-21; 124-25. 

Reports the results of a study to determine if the vocabulary us¢ 


ewspapers was within the grasp of junior high school pupils 


ia er, Ceeilia ous and Fl mming, Ceeile \\ hite. ** Remedial I 


\id to Effective Study,’’ Teachers College Record, XXXIV bs 


Reports the efficiencies of 51 pupils in grades II to IX inelusi 


arith etie, study skills. etc., and deseribe the methods of reme 
ised and th ore neral results attained. 

Wagner, Mazie Earle. ‘‘Improving Reading Ability of High S 
School and Society, XXXVI (December 10, 1932), pp. 767-68 
Reports the improvement in reading achievement, as measured | 
Denny Reading Test, Form A, made by 217 English IIL pupils 


six weeks of training 


Walker, Robert \ ‘*The Eve-Movements of Good Readers,’’ 
Towa Studie Psychology, No. XVII, pp. 95-117. Psycholog 


Vo \LIV, No 4 Prineeton, New Jersey: Psychol ical Re 
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eve movements of cvod readers, including the effect of changes in 
the material read and of alterations of comprehension upon eys 
iglas. ‘‘Community Studies in Reading. I. Reading in the Lower 
Library Quarterly, IIL (January, 1933), pp. 1-20. 
results of a survey of New York’s Lower East Side to determine 
1 proportion of people using the library and the nature of the 
iterial preferred. 
tobert B. ‘* Extensive and Intensive Methods in History,’’ Historical 
XXIII (October, 1932), pp. 292-96. 
guides used in extensive reading and intensive study activities in 
| presents data showing the relative merits of the two methods of study 


R. ‘*The Reader Receives New Consideration,’’ Library Journal, 


15, 1933), pp. 153-58. 


fly a series of studies which have been completed or are under way 


re ading 


y 
i 


problems at the adult level. 

\.. and LaBrant, Lou L. ‘‘Some Results of Remedial Instruction 
Educational Tre nds, 11 (January, 1933 » Ppp 7-13. 

the remedial measures adopted with a group of twenty-one slow readers 


crade class and the resuiting changes in the attitude and achievement 


rd, Nature and Amount of Arithmetic in T ypes of Reading Ma 
tj} Eleme ntary Schools. Bulletin of Bureau of Educational Referene 
reh, No. 145 (Ann Arbor, Michigan: School of Education, University 


yp. 80. 


ited studies and presents the results of analyses of books and ma 


. ed in grades IIL to VIII inelusive to determine the mathematical 


ceoncepts sed. 


rence Kelly. ‘‘Remedial Instruction in Reading at the Freshmar 
leachers ¢ ollege 77 Educational Administratio and Supervision, VITI 


i 


1932), pp. 607-20. 


i iY 


t results of a survey of the reading achievement of students in a 


s college, describes the procedures used in attempting t Im pro' 


ent of selected freshmen, and summarizes the findings 











SUPERSTITION AND EMOTIONAL MALADJUSTMENT®* 


J. B. MALLER and G. E. LUNDEEN . 
Institute of School Experimentation 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Superstitious beliefs and attitudes may be classified into thre 
gories according to their genetic development ; 7. 
l Those due to sheer lack of knowledve. to misinformation 
faulty edueation. 
2) Those due to faulty reasoning and inability to pereeiv: - 
relationship, particularly relationships pertaining to caus . 
effect. 
}) Those due to emotional disturbances and anxiety, to unwilling 
ness to face a distasteful reality, wishful thinking and s 
delusion.’ 
The purpose of this researeh was to study the relationship hetwe sist 
emotional adjustment as measured by objective tests and the b 
unfounded ideas. It aimed to throw light on such questions as: W rare 
is the relationship between superstitious belief and such aspects 
tional adjustment as can be measured by objective tests? Is ther Ti 
correlation between the nature and degree of various fears and w 
and irrational beliefs? To what extent is the home background relat ; 
to an individual’s belief in unfounded ideas? | 

That some emotions, particularly fear, are essential components 
superstition has been long recognized by students of folk lor ; 
origin of most supe rstitious beliefs may be traced to fears ex * 
individually or collectively and transmitted as part of the experi 
of the rae 

Fears, particularly irrational fears and worries vary it tens 
according to the physical and mental strength of the individu 
the feeling of fear is easily aroused and most pronounced in a st 
fatigue and illness, in isolation and in the dark. It is perhaps 
reason that superstitious beliefs are most common among thos¢ 
in sparsely inhabited places, and isolated regions. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the coéperation of Dr. Otis W R 

Director of the Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers Colleg g 


University 
‘Maller, J. B., and Lundeen, G. E. ‘‘ Sources of Superstitious Beli 
of Educational Research, XXVI (January, 1933), pp. 521-548. 
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r* st prevalent irrational beliefs are the results of human help- 
ss) the face of insurmountable difficulties, irreconcilable realities, 


mpending catastrophies and the dread of unknown perils. 
lividual differences in the degree of rational thinking may be 
roportional to the extent of emotionality. ‘‘A given super- 
ctit stir one mind to its very ade pths, while it may produce very 
upon another. Indeed, the suggestive force of any super- 
es in proportion to the emotional condition of the mind hold- 
When sombre emotions occupy the field of consciousness, then 


e gruesome and occult exert their greatest suggestive power.* 


- erstitious belief as well as its intensity depends also upon con- 
| emotional strain: ‘‘ Every desire fixes attention upon beliefs 
; to it, and upon any evidence favorable to them, and diverts 
from conflicting beliefs and considerations. Thus every desire 
orms about itself a relatively isolated mass of beliefs, which 
mparison and, therefore does not recognize the principle of 
on. Ineompatible desires may be cherished without becoming 
\\ re of their incompatibility; or if the fact obtrude itself upon us, we 
t and turn away.’”’ 
T'es sed in the study.—The test materials used in this study in- 
. le the following: 


\ list of 50 prevalent superstitious ideas. This is a revision of 
e form devised by Caldwell and Lundeen.* The complete list 
s appended. 

2. Selected items from the Character Sketches. This is a battery 
tests for the measurement of emotional adjustment. It in- 
ides items on neurotic tendencies, introversion, feeling of in- 
ority, and the like. In this testing program, 50 items of 

ee ladjustment were used.° 

st of irrational associations. This is a controlled word associa- 
test. Each stimulus key word is followed by two other words 
of which represents a rational and the other am irrational 


F. B. Superstition and Education, University of California Press, V 


K Van and His Superstitions, London: University Press of Cam 


O. W., and Lundeen, G. E. ‘‘Students Attitudes Regarding Un 
ts,’’ Science Education, XV (1931). PP 246-266. 

B. The Character Sketches, Contributions to Education. New York: 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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connection. The subject is asked to indicate for each key wo 
‘ which of the other two words he considers more connected with } 
The original list of key words consisted of 100 words. This wa 
later revised and only those key words were retained whic! 
related with criteria of rationality. The final list of 50 words js E 
appended. ( 
Relhability.—The reliability of each of the tests was determined | just 
the correlation between the odd and even items and corrected by ¢ sym} 
Spearman-Brown formula. The coefficient of reliability for the Word 
Association Test was .88 + .01; Superstition Test .81 + .02; and fort eel 
Emotional Maladjustment Test .89 + .01. This indicates a fairly hig these 
reliability when we consider that the tests consisted of only 50 items « 
Validity of tests ——The validity of the Superstition Test is self 
dent, particularly if we consider the test as a measure of the degre: 
learned superstitions rather than as a measure of superstitiousness. [ts 
validity is thus similar to that of any educational test. All we | 
assume is that the subjects told the truth concerning their beliefs 
Furthermore, practically all items of the test correlate positive! 
the test as a whole. Examples of items having a very high co ” 
with the total (.95 and above) are the following: 
‘*Usually makes a wish while seeing a falling star.’’ 
‘*Considers it a sign of misfortune to walk under a ladder.’ 
‘Often looks at the new moon over his right shoulder.’’ 
‘*Feels uneasy to have a black eat cross the path in front of 
‘Thinks that his future is revealed by lines and markings 
palms of his hands.’’ 
‘‘Considers it good luck to hang a horseshoe over his doo 
‘‘When this person spills salt, he throws a little of it ove! 
shoulder to prevent a quarrel with his friend.’’ 
The validity of the items of the Emotional Maladjustment Tes' 
similarly established. All the items (with the exception ol 
show a substantial positive correlation with the total test. It 
ing a correlation over .6 with the total test are: \ 
1 


si Has no will-power.”’ 
‘‘Exaegerates and fusses about ordinary things and ha) gs 


‘‘Does and says things on the spur of the moment and reg 


wards.’”’ 
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— Loses his head very easily in a dangerous situation.’’ 
vith it 'roubled by the feeling that people are reading his thoughts.’’ 
S was Is regarded as queer by other people.’’ 
re “Thinks that all his friends are luckier than himself.’’ 
rds is Furthermore, most of the items come from the Character Sketches, 
the elements of which had been validated against several criteria of ad- 
” istment. The other items come from various sources and deal with 
; symptoms of fears, worries, and personal insecurity. 
7 he validity of the Word Association Test was more difficult to 
aa scerta The original form of the test contained 100 words. Of 
these. 50 items were selected in the light of the following three criteria: 
7 |. Rating of judges. Six judges were asked to evaluate each of 


items of the Word Association Test as to whether it involved 
irrational connection or superstitious association. The judges 
e instructed to eliminate those items which upon the basis of 
s criterion were inadequate. Approximately 20 pereent of the 
ginal 100 words were eliminated as a result of the consensus 
if opinion among the judges. 

2. Prevalenee. It is obvious that an item having a very low preva- 
ee, a connection chosen by very few individuals, is not very 
diseriminative. In addition to the items eliminated on the basis 
' the opinion of judges, about 30 percent of the items were 

inated on the basis of low prevalence. 
Internal consistency. The correlation was determined between 
item and the total Word Association Test. It may be seen 
om Table VII that nearly all items correlate positively with 
total test, with the exception of a few items which have a 
0 correlation. A few items have a particularly high correla- 
with the total. For example, the following irrational associa- 
s show a high correlation (.95 and above) with the total: 
issociation between the word salt and the word luck; the 
house and the word haunted; evening star and wish: and 


tune and thirteen. 


\ nal evidence of the validity is the correlation between the 
ciation Test and the Superstition Test. The correlation be- 


two tests was .55 .03. The correlation between each item 
} 


Association Test with the total Superstition Test has also 


ined. 
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Population—In order to eliminate the differences in education,| 1m 
level, all tests were given to pupils of one grade level, the seventh grag 
Complete records were available for 366 seventh-grade pupils repr ‘ 
senting both city and rural! environments. The metropolitan populat 
included 289 pupils of the New York City schools. Of this number boys 
131 pupils were Negroes; 60 girls and 71 boys. The city white pop 
y tion consisted of 36 girls and 122 boys. The rural community was repre. Tab! 
sented by 77 pupils, 39 girls and 38 boys, in several schools in the tow 
ship of Clarkstown, New York. 
Results.—Before proceeding with the results concerning the relatia Appi 
ship between emotional maladjustment and superstition, the gene 
results on the various tests will be presented. The average and var 
w bility of the number of symptomatic responses to the Word Associat \ 
Test, Superstition Test, and Emotional Maladjustment Test were deter \ 
mined for the total population. The data are presented in Table I. 

1. Results concerning the Test of Superstitions. This test is of th 
self-description type, a direct approach for the measurement of super 
stitious belief and practices. The test consists of 50 items giving deser 
tions of how some people act or feel in certain life situations. 1 
pupil is asked to indicate whether he feels or acts the same or different tes 

a) Total population: Table I indicates that the average numbet 
superstitious responses (that is, responses that they would act or fe ares 


the same) for the total population was 11.40 or 22.8 percent of th 


TABLE I ae 
AVERAGE AND VARIABILITY OF SUPERSTITIOUSNESS, IRRATIONAL WorD A 
AND EMOTIONAL MALADJUSTMENT 
Superstition Word Asso Emotiona 
Test ciation Test justment ‘ ft 

Group Mean 8.D Mean 8.D Mean $.D 
City Whit 9.52 7.62 11.17 7.53 15.22 14 
City Negro 14.65 8.94 12.52 6.15 18.40 5s 
Country 9.72 7.59 8.92 5.7 16.49 7 
Total Populatio: 11.40 3.67 11.18 6.83 16.63 


TABLE II 
Sex DIFFERENC! 
Superstition Test 
Difference Differs 
Mean Ss Dp Boys-Girls) SE 
Boys RRO 6.86 1.26 


Girls 10.12 8 60 


Word Association Test 
Boys 8.88 5.26 1.56 
Girls 10.44 6.18 


Emotional Maladjustment Test 
Boys 14.98 8.52 48 
Girls 14.50 9.36 
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atic " f ideas. It is interesting to note that this score is approximately 
or the same as the seore obtained on the test of irrational word associations. 
£ sex differences: That the girls made a greater number of ir- 
' esponses in regard to the word association test than did the 
umber VS 1e results also indicate that the girls made a greater number 
- able responses on the Superstition Test as is revealed by 
repr Table 11 The average number of undesirable responses marked by 
we the girls was 10.1; by the boys, 8.6. The sex difference on this test in 
e boys was slightly less than on the Word Association Test 
\pparently the sex difference reveals itself more in an indirect rather 

venet direct measure of irrationality. 

White versus Negro: As may be seen from Table III, the 
iat Negroes made a higher seore on the Superstition Test than did the whites. 
leter \ high score indieates a high degree of irrationality. The average num- 

| er of undesirable responses for the Negroes was 14.7, for the whites, 9.5. 
of th : difference is statistically significant, the difference in favor of the 
super whites being 4.8 times the standard error of difference. 

lese! |) City versus rural population: A comparison of the responses 
2 7 f the city and rural population in regard to the Superstition Test indi- 
ferent tes a slightly greater number of superstitious responses among the rural 
nher of dre Although this difference is not significant, nevertheless it 

grees with the general findings of other studies in this respect. 


tem analysis: The symptomatic responses of the entire group 
respect to the various items of the test may be ascertained by an 
vsis. Appendix A presents the percentage of individuals who 
nfavorable response to each item of the Superstition Test. This 
individual items is based upon the responses of 100 eases 
lt be seen that 49 percent of the pupils considered it good luck 
four-leafed clover and 38 percent had the habit of knocking 
fter telling about his good luck. The old tradition that it is 
to find a horeshoe was agreed to by 43 percent, while 34 percent 
at by hanging a horseshoe over the door you could keep mis- 
vay. Thirty-nine percent of the pupils indicated that opening 
la in the house was taboo and 46 percent stated that when 
th a friend they would never let a post or any object come 
m. Thirty percent agreed that ‘‘whenever you talk about a 


; 


person usually shows up.’’ Approximately the same per 


pupils indicated that they would rather not have anything 
he number 13. 








| 
| 
! 
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2. Results concerning the Word Association Test. In this test thy 
pupils had to choose between two words, one having an irrational ané 


the other a rational connection with the key word. The score on the tes \ 
is the number of irrational associations chosen. A higher score indicates 


a greater tendency of the individual toward irrationality. 


(a) Total population: The pupils marked an average of 11.2 word It] 
or 22.4 percent of the total number of words, reflecting irrational! assoej toes 
tions rather than rational connections. call 


Mean 
8.D 
Cases 


Mean 
SD 


(Cases 


Mean 
S.D 
Cases 


Mean 
Ss Dp 
Cases 


Mear 
= >—D 


Cases 


Mean 
Sp 


( asses 


b) Sex difference: A slight sex difference was reveal 


TABLE Ill 
City WHITES VERSUS NEGROES 


Superstiiion Test 


Difference twee 

White Negro Difference S.E.aice 

9.52 14.65 5.13 4.84 

7.62 8.94 
158 104 r 

Word Association Test 

11.17 12.52 1.35 1.7 

7.385 6.15 
158 180 S 

Emotional Maladjustment Test 

15.22 18.40 3.18 2.84 

9.45 8.52 
158 104 

TABLE IV 
City Versus RURAL POPULATION 
Superstition Test 
Differ 

City Rural Difference S.E 

9.52 9.72 > VU 19 

7.62 7.59 
158 77 

Word Association Test 

11.17 8.92 ..25 : S 

7.53 5.738 
158 77 


Emotional Maladjustment Test 


15.22 16.49 1.27 l 
9.45 7.95 
158 77 


va 


comparison between the scores of the 85 boys and the 36 girs 


came from two 


average number of irrational words marked by the boys w 


the girls, 10.4. 


significant. 


Lomogeneous classes in a New York City se 


The difference in favor of the boys is not statis! 
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est the White versus Negro: A comparison was made between the white 
al and iN population in regard to the nature of their responses. The 
he test Neg! ils marked a greater number of irrational words than did 
dicates ‘he whites as may be seen from Table III. The average number of irra- 

ords marked by the whites was 11.2, by the Negroes, 12.5. 
words \Ithough this does not indicate a statistically significant difference be- 
188001 tween the two groups, it shows that the Negro pupils had a greater 

nd to choose words suggestive of irrational ideas. A comparison 


the white and Negro boys showed a statistically significant 
e in favor of the white boys on this test. 
City versus rural population: In comparing the responses be- 
e city and rural population on the Word Association Test, it 
surprising to find that the city children marked a greater num- 
rational words than did the rural children. As may be seen 
lable IV, the average number of symptomatic responses made by 
children was 11.2, by the rural children, 8.92. This difference 
s not statistically significant, being less than three times the standard 
the difference. Moreover, the rural population ineluded in the 
not be regarded as typically representative of the rural popu- 
America. It is rather representative of the population of a 
vn in the metropolitan district. 
Item analysis: The preceding considerations dealt with average 
variability in regard to irrational word connections. Ap- 
Is gives the prevalence of irrational associations for each of the 
This analysis by individual items is based upon the responses 
tal population (rural population included). Separate analyses 
white and Negro population are also presented for the pur- 
. mparison. The table reads as follows: 50.7 percent of the 
lation associated the word cat in item 1 with the word black 
the word white. The percentage of the city white popula- 
this association was 56.3 and the percentage of the Negro 
giving this association was 51.5 
nterest to note the percentage of irrational associations the 
with the various original words. In item nine, for example 
ne-half, exactly 57.1 percent, connected the word four-leaf 
2 Rg rather than with the word plant. Approximately 40 percent 
= associated the word lucky with horseshoe, and winter with 


lucky star was associated with the word Zodiac by 38.0 per 
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eent, and 30.8 percent associated the word dark with the word gho [his 
rather than with the word white. those 

A comparison of the responses of the white and Negro populat 

reveals a striking difference regarding the association of certain words resp 
The percentage of irrational associations is higher for the Negro pypil: rhis 
in regard to words dealing with a desire or a wish. In item 4. for e n A 
ample, 33.1 pereent of the Negroes associated the word wish with + \ 


word bone, while 26.0 pereent of the whites made this association. Thy 
word star in item 7 was connected with the word wish by 27.0 perc 
of the Negroes and by only 13.9 percent of the whites. This differe 
is also brought out in items 14, 27, and 46. 

3. Results coneerning emotional maladjustment. The Emot 
Maladjustment Test included 50 items of emotional instability deal 
with feelings and attitudes about oneself. As in the Superstition Tes 
the pupil is asked to indicate whether he feels or acts the sam 
different with respect to the various descriptive items. The items F 
seribe symptoms of various aspects of personality maladjustment. T 
higher the score the less adjusted and the more unstable is the indivi 

(a) Total population: The average score of emotional instabilit 
the total population is 16.6 or 33.3 percent of the total number of 
This is shown in Table I. 

b) Sex difference: Table II shows that the boys were slightly 
adjusted than the girls. The average number of symptomatic responses 
recorded by the boys was 15.0; by the girls, 14.5. This finding is sul 
stantiated difference, though statistically not significant, in the sam 
direction as found in previous studies in regard to emotional sta! 

ec) White versus Negro: In our previous comparisons betwee! 
white and Negro population it was revealed that the Negroes s! 
greater degree of irrationality as measured by both the Word Asso 
and Superstition Tests. The present comparison indicates 
Negroes in our population were also more maladjusted than 
whites. The average scores on the Emotional Maladjustment Test ! 
the whites and the Negroes were 15.2 and 18.4 respectively. T 
ence between the two groups was 2.84 times the standard er 
difference in favor of the whites. 

d) City versus rural population: The rural school ehild 
a higher average score on the Emotional Maladjustment Test 


the children from the city the respective scores being 16.5 
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tes that the rural children were somewhat less adjusted than 
city. 
em analysis: An analysis was made as to the nature of the 
» each of the items on the Emotional Maladjustment Test. 
sis is based upon the reactions of 100 pupils and is presented 
lx CU. 
mination of the table reveals that over 50 percent of the 
icated agreement with the following items: 


es to do the right thing, but sometimes can’t get himself to 


ds it diffieult to forget unpleasant memories and can’t help 
nking about them.’’ 


metimes can’t fall asleep and keeps on thinking about something 


has happened.’’ 
es to be alone for the purpose of thinking about things.’’ 
forty to fifty percent indicate that they find it difficult to 
their minds; feel extremely happy at times and at other times 


| without knowing the reason why; sometimes do things against 


and ean’t help it; get excited without being able to sleep 
rtieularly when something important is to happen on the fol- 
lay; sometimes have a feeling that things aren’t real; find it 
control their temper; always feel afraid of germs; feel so 
; of their mistakes that they can’t enjoy themselves; like indi- 
vho are emotional rather than scientific. 
onship between superstition and emotional adjustment.—Emo- 
stability seems to correlate positively with superstitiousness. 
elation between the Superstition Test and the Emotional Mal- 
nt Test was .55 + .03. This, of course, does not imply that all 
o harbor superstitious beliefs are necessarily maladjusted but 
dieate that individuals inclined to be superstitious are also, 
erage, badly maladjusted. As a point of comparison it should 
that this correlation is about as high as the correlation usually 
tween intelligence and achievement. 

particular interest to trace those superstition items which 
correlated with the total Emotional Maladjustment Test. This 
presented in Appendix A. It will be noted that items deal- 
he desire to know the future indicate a substantial positive 


with emotional adjustment. The following are examples of 
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‘Tells his dream before breakfast if he desires to have it come trye’ It 
‘Often makes a wish on seeing the first star in the evening.”’ divid 
‘Thinks that his fortune is revealed by the lines and markings 


wert 
the palms of his hands.’’ af th 
‘Believes that his fortune as foretold usually comes true.’’ 
Superstitions which place a particular emphasis on the element 
luck show similarly high positive correlations with emotional instabilit 
The following items will serve as representative examples: 
‘* Knocks on wood after telling about his good luck.’’ 
‘* Believes that it is bad luck to light three cigarettes with one match 
‘*Considers it good luck to hang a horseshoe over his door.’’ 
‘*Often carries a gift penny for luck.’’ E 
, One would expect that superstitions which express a feeling of it 
security and uneasiness would be an indication of emotional instabilit 
This appears to be the case. For example, items such as the following 
correlate positively with maladjustment : 

‘*Finds that one disappointment is usually followed by two others 

‘Crosses his fingers when telling something that is not true 

‘*Finds himself irritable when getting up on the wrong side of 

bed.’”’ 

So much for the items of superstition which correlate positively wit 
emotional adjustment. Let us now consider items of emotional n 
adjustment and examine their relationship with the total Superstit | 
Test. It may be seen from Appendix C that all items of emotional 
justment correlate positively with the Superstition Test with the exce| : 
tion of items 11, 36, and 43, which show a zero correlation. Items 0 ' 
emotional adjustment which deal with a person’s self-estimat his cae 
security, feeling of anxiety and worry show a positive correlation wit wo 
superstitious belief. Examples of such items are: 

‘‘Often wishes he were somebody else.’’ 

‘Often wishes he were dead.’’ 

‘Wishes he were older.’’ 

‘Sometimes feels as if somebody was hypnotizing him a! 
him act against his will.’’ 

‘Troubled by the feeling that people are reading his thou 

‘Often feels that someone is following him.’’ 

‘Thinks that all his friends are luckier than himself.’’ 


hit 


‘Feels so conscious of his mistakes that he can’t enjoy hi 
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Items dealing with the lack of self-control and self-mastery, the in- 
div ; inability to aceomplish that which he would like to accomplish, 
were found associated with superstitious belief. Typical illustrations 


ese items are the following: 

Feels that he is not as religious as he ought to be.’’ 

Can’t keep a secret; must tell it to someone.”’ 

Has no will-power.’’ 

Easily swayed by what other people say, particularly if told in a 
strong and commanding manner.’’ 

Depends upon other people in deciding important things.’’ 

Loses his head very easily in a dangerous situation.’’ 


Emotional maladjustment expressed in irrational habits or the escape 
reslity as indicated in the following items also correlates with 
stition : 

Can't look people straight in the eye when talking to them.”’ 

Exaggerates and fusses about ordinary things and happenings.’’ 

Prefers to read myths and fairy tales rather than history and 
science, ”’ 

Irrational word associations.—The correlation between the Super- 

Test and Irrational Word Association Test was .54 + .03. This 
s of particular interest since the two tests are altogether different in 
It indicates that individuals who express belief in superstitions 

uso inelined to form irrational word connections. 

[t may be seen from Appendix A that certain items on the Super- 

lest correlate relatively high with the total Word Association 
[he following examples will illustrate the type of superstition 
ch show a substantial positive correlation with the Irrational 
\ (‘onnections Test: 
illy makes a wish while seeing a falling star.’’ 
Considers it a sign of misfortune to walk under a ladder.’’ 
es an emblem or good luck charm for protection against mis- 
tune. ”’ 
s that someone is speaking well of him when his right ear itches 
burns. ’’ 
ks of the person who catches the bride’s bouquet as next to 
married. ’’ 
lers his prosperity and happiness in life as a result of being 


> 


under a lucky star.’ 
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Certain irrational word associations have a relatively high positiy, 
correlation with the total Superstition Test. The following are example 
of irrational word connections which show a high correlation with supe 
stition: The word association between star and wish rather than betwe 
star and planet; between the words weather and ground-hog rather tha 
between weather and atmospheric conditions; between the words come: 
and warning rather than between comet and a heavenly body 


Relationship between emotional maladjustment and word associa o 
tions.—The correlation between emotional adjustment and the tendene 
to form irrational word associations was practically zero, being slight 
positive but less than four times its probable error. 

Although there is no significant correlation between the Emotio 
Maladjustment Test and the Word Association Test as a whole a 
items of emotional maladjustment indicate a positive correlation wit 
irrational word connections. The following are examples of such items 


**Wishes he were older.’’ 

‘Considers himself as an unlucky person.’’ 
‘Often wishes he were dead.”’ 

“Worships heroes he reads about in books.’’ 

‘*Depends upon other people in deciding important things.’ 
‘Troubled by the feeling that other people are reading his thoughts 
‘Thinks that all his friends are luckier than himself.’’ 

‘Feels that he is not as religious as he ought to be.’’ 


‘Frequently worries about death.’’ 


It is also of interest to note some of the irrational word connections 
having a positive correlation with emotional adjustment. The asso 
tion between the word salt and the word luck for example correlates 
positively with emotional adjustment. Other examples of irrational! wor 
connections having a positive relationship with emotional adjustme! 
are the words star and wish: rhewmatism and weather: Hallow: 
ghosts. 

Wishes, fears, and worries.—The Test of Emotional Maladjustmen 
consisted of questions concerning an individual’s feeling or 


Another aspect of emotional adjustment, perhaps a more dyna! 
is revealed in wishes, fears and worries. What are the dominant wisi 
the most prevalent fears and most common worries? How are tes 


factors related to emotional maladjustment and to superstition 
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tests? The results concerning these questions will be found 


The pupils were asked which one of the following wishes 
d choose if they were granted just one wish: wealth, fame, 
appiness, wisdom, comfort, love, thrills, spirituality, or power. 
percent of the total population (57.5 percent to be exact 
that happiness was their supreme wish. Approximately 12 
ose wisdom as their first wish, and 7 percent selected wealth. 


The pupils were asked to indicate their common fears. The 


read: ‘‘In the following list cross out all items of which you 


afraid: darkness, being alone, thunder, germs, noise, mice, 
es, ghosts, thieves, drunkards, deserted houses, cemeteries, 


s, deep water, and other items.’’ 


TABLE V 
WISHES, FEARS, AND WORRIES 


City City Country 
W hite Negro White All Groups 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Total 
7 3.3 7.2 14 11.1 l 5.4 8 .¢ 6.4 
0.0 7.) 0.0 of 4 ¢ I 1 
6.7 2.9 10.2 f 5.1 4.6 7.8 7 
6 56.7 {7 51 61.1 7 56.7 8.9 7 
15.6 16.7 18 8.2 0.0 0 14. 8.1 11.8 
, 2.3 2.9 6.2 8.3 0.0 5.1 3.6 4 
0 8.38 1 6.2 2.8 1 + 5.1 2.7 
3 6.7 1 «.( ) 7 4.6 4.9 4.7 
+3 0 2.0 0 of 1.8 9 
{ 0.{ 11.6 0.0 8 0.0 4 0 2 
l 14.3 13.0 6 ».4 2 > 10.2 2 15.8 
30.0 17 20.3 46.7 8.1 0.8 23.8 4.2 27.4 
6.7 il.1 10 1.38 10.8 18.0 8.4 22 14.1 
46.7 42.8 42 42.2 7.8 41.0 13.8 42 42.8 
3.3 2 5.8 17.8 5.4 15.4 4.4 13 7.6 
16.7 ; 2.9 52.4 5.4 18.0 10.3 7 20.5 
6.7 4.2 1.5 17.8 10.7 12.8 5.7 12.4 8.2 
23.3 75.0 16.4 77.7 40.5 82.0 33.1 77.4 49.8 
; 14 24.6 2.4 l 25.6 11.5 4.4 19.9 
13 50.0 9.1 62.2 62.2 74.4 80.5 62 41 
10.0 67.8 2¢ 62.3 18.6 82.0 19.5 4( 37.9 
6.7 21.4 23.2 44.4 16.2 25.6 12.8 32.8 19.2 
10.0 i 17.4 2.4 18.9 10.2 13.7 } 216 
6.7 7.1 2.9 9.0 0.8 2.6 6.1 6. 6.4 
17.3 29.0 7.8 21.6 15.4 14.2 25.2 18.2 
l ) 0 29 15.0 10.8 7.7 9.7 2.9 8.2 
45.4 16.7 26.1 2.5 2 20.4 6.0 29.1 2 
10.0 13 7.2 10.7 21.6 5.1 11.0 9 7.6 
4° 10.0 $2.0 58.2 37.8 46.1 v.85 44.9 41 
15.0 10.0 5 6.3 5.4 19.2 10.5 8.4 9.5 
40 30.0 14.5 30.0 16.2 12.8 28.2 22.3 27.1 
15.1 1.3 7 6.3 5.4 2.6 11 44 9.2 
10.2 3.5 4.4 4 8.1 0.0 R.1 7 6.1 
35.0 20.0 18.9 25.5 32.4 41.0 29.6 8.5 9 
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A striking sex difference was found in the number of fears marked 


The average number of fears marked by the girls was 4.68 while th 


number marked by the boys was only 2.61. The difference in favor of 
the boys was 8.72 times the standard error of the difference. wit] 
[t is interesting to note some of the fears reported by a large numbe: thie 


of students. About 50 percent of the pupils reported that they wen 
afraid of snakes; 43 percent indicated that they were afraid of germs 
42 percent were afraid of thieves; 27 percent were afraid of being alo 
and about one-fifth of the total population were afraid of mice 

Each of the 15 different fears listed were marked by a greater per 
centage of the girls than by the boys. The difference in percentage | 
tween boys and girls who expressed a fear of snakes was 9.36 times th 
standard error of the difference. The difference between the percent 
age of boys and girls who indicated a fear of thieves, darkness, n 
drunkards, and deserted houses was also statistically significant. T 
eritieal ratios were 6.15, 3.54, 5.82, 4.23 and 4.23 respectively. It is 
teresting to note from the table that a larger percentage of the Neg 
pupils indieate a fear of ghosts and cemeteries than either th 
white or the rural white population. 

Worries.—The directions given to the pupils were as follows 
out all items about which you often worry or brood: dreams 
growing old, disease, sex, sin, God, soul, future, other items.”’ 

The average girl marked 1.70 fears while the average boy mark 
1.36. The difference in terms of the standard error of the differe 
was 1.83. Although this difference is not statistically significant it seems 
to indicate that girls have a tendency to be subjected to a greate! 
ber of worries than do boys. The worries that were most pre‘ ilent 
elude: death, disease, sin and the future, as is revealed by Tab! 
Approximately 40 percent of the pupils worry about disease 
eent worry about death; and about one-fourth of the total num) 
about sin and the future. ae 

The correlation between the number of worries and emotio! 
adjustment was .401 .03. The correlation between the num! 
fears and emotional adjustment was .273 + .04. These correlations 
dicate that individuals who exhibit emotional instability in gen 


possess a larger number of fears and worries. The correlatior 


t _ 


the scores made on the Superstition Test and the number 0 
ported by the pupils was .30 + .04. The correlation between t 
stition Test and the number of worries was slightly positive b 








See 
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e Word Association Test correlated zero both with the num- 

s and the number of worries. 
( tions with background factors.—The preceding section dealt 
relationships among the different tests and questions used in 


= st The correlation between these tests and such factors as age. 


renee, and various background factors will now be considered. 
In the population studied there seems to be no correlation 
ge and the various test scores. This holds true for supersti- 

onal adjustment, and irrational word connections. 


Intelligence.—The intelligence quotients correlate zero with emotional 
and slightly negative with superstition, —.168 + .09, and 
word connections, —.286 09. The correlation in either case 


low, being less than four times the respective probable error. 
Bodily form.—A reeord was available for each subject’s height and 
his was then converted into an index of bodily form based on 
if weight to height. The relationship between this index and 
is measures was determined. In this relationship the sexes 
ept separate because of the sex difference in the index. Although 
gnifieant relationship was found, those with a low index (tall and 
scored lower than those of high index (short and heavy) in 

stition and emotional maladjustment. 
\s far as the reeords of the boys are concerned, there was a defi- 
ive correlation between the weight-height index and the seore 
superstition, the correlation being .23 + .04. The correlation was 
positive for the white and Negro boys, and for the city 
population. In the latter group the relationship was par- 
rked. Apparently the short and heavy boys tend to believe 
number of superstitions than the tall and light boys. Th 
vith emotional maladjustment was positive but very low 
de, .11 .05. The seores on the Irrational Word Association 
0 consistent relationship with this index. 

ords of the girls revealed no consistent relationship, the corre- 
g positive for the country girls and negative for the city girls 
Conditions.—Among the various ailments of the body the 
ently found in our population were frequent colds, reported 
| of the pupils and frequent headaches reported by one-fifth 


} 


tion. Those who complained of these ailments scored higher 


tion, emotional maladjustment and in irrational word asso- 
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ciations. There was a significant difference in the score on the test 
superstition and emotional maladjustment between pupils who 
plained of frequent colds and pupils who reported as not being materi 
affected by this ailment. The respective critical ratios were 3.03 and 4.3 

The difference in the score on superstition between pupils report nere 
frequent headaches and those who reported as not having frequent ly 
aches was 2.90 times the standard error of the difference; on emoti 
maladjustment 2.87. There was also a difference in the scores bety 
the two groups in regard to irrational word associations but this dif 
ence was small. Those reporting frequent colds and headaches Lp wer 
to be more superstitious, more maladjusted, and more irrational t 
those who do not report such ailments. 

Home Background. The question concerning the home backgronu 
revealed a number of facts concerning the population studied. Thes 
are presented in Table VII. The average number of individuals in ‘ 
home was 5.4. Eighty-five percent of the homes possessed a radio 
54 percent owned a piano. There was practically no difference in t 
respect between the Negroes and the whites. Thirty-four percent of th 


TABLE VI or 
PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS ' 





City City Country \ 
White Negro White Gr 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys ( . 
Height in Inches 57.5 59.6 58.0 60. 60.0 59.0 58.1 4 
Weight in Pounds 94.3 102.7 91.0 102.6 109.0 107.0 95.7 
Frequent Headaches 
Percent °0.0 10.{ 19.4 oR .9 13.2 °0.0 18.7 l toet 
Frequent Colds (Percent) 25.7 26.0 6.2 22.9 14.2 35.0 30.3 
Frequent Indigestion 
Percent) 2.9 0.0 4.4 2.6 5.3 7.5 3.8 
Other Ills ( Percent) 11.4 6 9.0 15.5 8.0 10.0 10.1 
TABLE VII | 
HomMeE BACKGROUND - 
City City Country 
White Negro White Gr 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Number of Brothers 8 0.7 1.3 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.1 : 
Number of Sisters 0.7 0.8 1.1 1.2 1.2 1.4 1.1 s 
Number of Individuals ir P 
Home 1.6 1.5 6.0 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.3 : t 
Number of Rooms in Home 5.2 5.0 5.2 5.3 9.0 im | 5.8 
Movie Attendance per Month 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.5 2.0 3.9 
Radio (Percent 904.5 aso 68.0 84.5 92.0 R50 R58 
Piano (Percent 53.0 48.5 50.0 61.4 47.4 62.5 51.1 
Library in Home 19.0 33.3 26.4 22.7 42.1 82.5 35.2 ‘ 
Automobile 20.0 45.4 42 9.1 84.2 17.5 39 3 
Strict Discivline 18.5 43.5 25.6 21.2 32.4 30.6 38.5 
Mild Discipline 51.5 56.5 74.4 78.8 67.6 69.4 61.2 
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test ition possessed an automobile. The percentage of families 
0 cor automobile was greater among those living in the country 
te] than { ose living in the city. The percentage of the former being 80, 
nd 4,39 the lat 6. A comparatively small percentage of Negro families, 7 


eported owning an automobile. 


| ; coming from better homes as revealed from these social eco- 


motic tors, tended to be less superstitious and less maladjusted. This 
betw fer was particularly marked in favor of those owning a piano. 
diff The average pupil attends the moving pictures approximately once 


(hose who showed frequent attendance (more than once a week) 

somewhat more maladjusted, and also more superstitious. This 

was consistent for both white and Negro population of the city. 

erou rty-six pereent of the pupils reported the home discipline as being 


hes e other 64 percent designated it as mild. A larger percentage 
ls in s described the discipline as severe than did the girls and a rela- 
dio ; smaller percentage of Negro children reported discipline as severe 


ai 


e white children. Those coming from homes of severe dis- 

ere slightly less maladjusted than those who had mild discipline 

The former were also somewhat more superstitious and gave 

vreater number of irrational word associations. The differences, how- 
slight and not statistically significant. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
4 58 |. A series of tests and questionnaires were administered to 366 pupils 
Fx venth grade. These included a test of superstitious beliefs, a 
test of emotional maladjustment, a test of irrational word associations, 
coneerning wishes, fears and worries, and various background 
rs. The central tendency and variability on these measures are 


“. The score of superstitious beliefs was found to correlate positively 
es of emotional maladjustment to the extent of .55 + .03 and 
s of irrational word associations to the extent of .54 + .05. 
tain items of the various tests show particularly high correla- 
the respective totals as well as with the other measures. 

number of fears and worries bears a positive relationship to 
stition and emotional maladjustment. 

factors related to these variables include frequency of physi- 

ts, exeessive attendance at movies, severity of discipline in the 

oor living conditions. 
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i EDITORIALS : 
iss eed EE NDEI DEANE TION 


A NEED FOR A CLEARLY DEFINED POSITION 


Running through a great many of the discussions at the Cleveland 


vidi 
and 
pap 
an | 


eons 


meeting of the Department of Superintendents was the oft repeated 
statement that ‘‘rugged individualism”’ is a thing of the past. The san 
theme runs through a great deal of present-day editorial comment and 
through many of the articles in the popular magazines of the day. Thos 
who inveigh against rugged individualism do not take the trouble ' 
define the thing against which they direct their attacks. Apparent) 
it is assumed that every one knows exactly what these speakers and 
writers have in mind when they use the term. Furthermore, the acelain 
with which their spirited invectives against rugged individualism an 
received points to the conelusion that, whatever rugged individualist 
may be, it is highly undesirable. 

The term individualism has a widely accepted meaning in politic 
‘according to which the good of t! 


‘ 


philosophy. It refers to a theory 
State consists in the well-being and free initiative of the component 
members.’’ Opposed to individualism is communism. The term rugged 
individualism may be used in connection with discussions that emp! 

size abuses that have grown up under it, or it may mean that the speaker 
wishes to attack the theory of individualism itself. In the latter case, 1) 
user allies himself with the extreme ‘‘left-wingers’’—the communists 


votes 


ment 


or with the ‘‘in-betweeners’’—the socialists. The present writer holds 
that any responsible person has a right to take either of the opposing 
positions he chooses to take, and that the exercise of this privilege ma) 
be evidence of the most rugged kind of individualism. In the interes 
of the facilitation of understanding, however, it is imeumbent upo 
those who attack individualism to define what it is against which the 
are making an attack. Otherwise a great deal of loose talk and 
equally large amount of loose thinking will continue to characterize 1! 
diseussions of those who would boldly preach the demise of individualist 

Casual observation of the behavior of those who deelaim agains’ 
rugged individualism may throw some light on the probable positie 
held by the speaker or writer. The practice of many of these ind 
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viduals to capitalize newspaper publicity for professional advancement, 
ond the praetice of the institutions they represent to make use of news- 
paper publicity for institutional advertising are both characteristie of 
on individualistie society. If it be assumed that these individuals are 
eonsistent in their thinking and acting, their strong personal tendency 
) individualism lends color to the belief that their remarks should be 
construed as attacks of certain abuses in an individualistie society and 


leveland t as indicative of opposition to individualism per se. On the other 
‘peated and, if we mistake their position on such evidences as these, it devolves 
he san on them to let us know that they are attacking the theory of indi- 
ent and dualism. In any event, we want to guard against the possibility that 
Thos they will persuade us to give up something that we had no idea of re- 
mable nquishing. By insisting that they define exactly what it is that they 
parent re against, we may learn that individualism is far from dead, and we 
_ ” may also be less likely to aseribe to them positions that they really do 
aceialn 
a ane Cartes W. KNUDSEN 
dualist 
WHAT THE ACTIVITY MOVEMENT NEEDS 

wolitie No meeting of the National Society for the Study of Education seems 
of t to be complete without some discussion of the so-called activity move- 
yponent ment in some of its many variations. This question is a perennial issue 
rugged ud has manifested itself previously in the discussion of the yearbooks 
emp! on social studies, the eurrieulum, and the teaching of science. This year 
speaker the topic came in for a general airing since the yearbook itself was de- 
ase. th voted to an effort to define the meaning of the term, to provide a state- 
inists ment of the philesophy underlying the movement, to give the history of 
r holds is development, and to illustrate implications of the movement as it 
pposing iffeets edueational practice. No doubt the bringing of this question 
ve Nl igain into the arena of public debate and criticism had its values. The 
interest sweetness and light manifested in the addresses presented and the heat 
t uy generated in the diseussion from the floor may have clarified and purified 
h the the issues involved, but it is ventured that the protagonists and antago- 
ind uists were merely lulled into silence and that in due time the struggle 
ze t! | be renewed with all of its old vitality and with the forees aligned 


si previous battles. 
The writer enjoys brilliant intellectual controversy and conflict, but 
must confess that he feels the purposes of education would be better 
‘ a debating truce would be declared for a few years, and if all 
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contestants would agree to participate in large-scale experimentatin for 
undertaken specifically for determining the truth or falsity concerning eval 
some of the claims made by the contestants. The proponents of thy: atti 
activity movement may venture that such experimentation may bligh be ¢ 
the development of the movement through premature formulation ay! tern 
crystallization of its principles and practices, but surely from two o eval 
three deeades of philosophizing, a few hypotheses and principles mys mac 
have emerged in sufficient clarity to warrant testing them in the crucible ing 


of controlled experimentation. Edi 
What the activity movement needs, from the writer’s point of view dyn 
is scientific evaluation of the hypotheses set up. The writer believes ir typ 


the activity movement but feels that the time has come for gathering qua 
data to show that the employment of the various principles advocated 
by its numerous proponents will result in a superior educational product 
The advocates of the activity movement need to gather data like that 
presented by Harap and Mapes in the Elementary School Journal for Scie 
March, 1934, describing the mastery of fractions obtained by letting th tion 
children meet real needs for fractions in such activities as making cand) mee 
to raise money for a mother’s party at school, as planning baskets fu 
two needy families, or as making a quilt for a children’s hospital. T! 
writer has long desired to have an accurate and detailed account o! 
everything taking place in an activity room each day for a year in orde 
that he might make a detailed inventory of all arithmetical processes 
and computations involved, the order in which they occur, the amoun' 
of repetition for each process, the types of difficulties encountered, the 
methods utilized in overcoming these difficulties, the types of problems 
confronted. In other words, the writer desires to know exactly th 
nature and amount of practice in arithmetic which each member of « 
class would have in incidental fashion throughout a year in connectio! 
with an activity program in order to make comparison with a logical!) 
organized course of study for the given year. Furthermore, the writer 
wishes to compare the relative achievements in arithmetie of groups 0! 
pupils matched according to age, grade, mental ability and skill in arit- 
metic when one group is taught in accordance with the principles o! 
the activity movement and the other group is taught in aeeordance wil 
traditional methods and principles. Again, the writer is very muc! 
interested in the development of rating scales or other techniques [0 
an evaluation of those dynamic qualities stressed so much by acivocates 
of the activity movement. There is need for development of devices 


















ntation for the measurement of habits of work, codperation, self-direction, self- 
evaluation, self-control, planning, leadership, initiative, citizenship, and 
of th: attitudes of various kinds. These enumerated values are considered to 
blihs be of paramount importance, but there is need for instruments for de- 
termining to what extent they are being acquired. No satisfactory 
evaluation of either the activity or traditional type of teaching can be 
3 mus made until suitable instruments for measuring the effects of such teach- 
rucibl ing have been developed. It is hoped that the efforts of the Progressive 


cerning 


On and 


two or 


Edueation Association for developing instruments for measuring these 
f view dynamic qualities of instruction will result in usable instruments. Other 
eves it types of investigations involving other subjects than arithmetic and other 


therine qualities than those enumerated need to be undertaken. 

roeated If educators in general will address themselves to the tasks similar to 

reded those presented and will make every effort for the next decade to evalu- 
ate the claims of the protagonists of the activity movement in terms of 

sal for scientifieally obtained data, the National Society or some other educa- 

tional ageney at the end of that time could well afford to stage another 

meeting for the evaluation and interpretation of the results achieved. 
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: REVIEWS 1 
Th 
x Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 3 on th 
x Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. % elusin 
SCrretter ttt ee ee 
sooTHE, Viva. Salaries and Cost of Liv- cost of living, there was an actual 28 
ing in Twenty-Seven State Universities provement in the financial status of th if liv 
and Colleges, 1913-1932 (Columbus: faculty members for only six vears of dents 
Ohio State University Press, 1932), pp the period. During two of these years f de 
xvi + 158. the improvement was due to the deeliy salar’ 
I 
This monograph is a contribution to a in the cost of living. Over a considera) inge 
subject on which relatively few data are portion of the time, faculty members wer lian 
ec . . g > . 7 ‘ bs *. 
available. The two previous studies! of at a financial disadvantage as compare howe 
rest , 3 . atus i 9123. » aca sts 
note have been limited each to a single with their ype: -* eo In the , 
institution; whereas, this one has the demie year 1919-193 » the purchasing 
; . . power of the median salary fell to 689 to dr 
merit of including twenty-seven colleges 3 ee 
; sas pereent of what it was in 1913-14. behin 
and universities. There are two parts of : ; 2 
this study The first is devoted to a The comparison of the index of facut ess 
. . ” eg . . ; e P ies - _% . f . aves afe 
comparison of salary trends for faculty ong vaeeetlcge “<r v4 a pied 
members of different ranks with the re ee ee ‘ " 
trends in the wages of labor and the 1. The rise in wages was more raj “3 
costs of living for the period from 1913 and went to relatively higher levels thar arou 
to 1932. Part two is based on a study ‘id faculty salaries. . 
: ° ° profe 
which had previously been made by Mr. 2. The decline in wages began » the 1 
A. E. Chandler of the salary, total in- ¢ral years sooner than did the decline ¥ 
come, and expenditures of 802 faculty salaries and by the end of the period " ‘ F 
members in the twenty-seven universities had gone considerably further. In 19 . 
and colleges of the studv. The vear 1932 the wages of labor, when compar 
1925-1926 was covered by this phase of with the cost of living, showed labor ' ng 
the study. have approximately the same status as 1! . 
912 > > , > ’ as 225 gt 
The study of the trends shows that in 1913. The faculty member ms _ Si 
each year, exeept the last, there was an paren better of Gan a6 Se gts al 
increase in salaries paid members of the of the period covered by the study .. 
. . . . ° » res j salarie j » cost of | 
fneulties of the institutions for the en- changes in calaries and in the « : is 
j r * ave fe > 2 Si ae fhe POT 
tire period from 1913-1932 inelusive; but i that have taken place since | _— 
when eontrasted with the index for the pletion of this study have probably ¢ ‘a 
Me Ia ried the faculty member well back towaré 
1 Henderson, Yandell, and Davie, Maurice R the status of 1913-1914. 
Incomes and Living Costs of a University Fac- 2 At no time was the relative po a 
uity New Haven: Yale University Press, Ri ir g 
1928 tion of labor as greatly depressed 48 W% ‘ 
Peixotto, Jessica B Getting and Spending the position of faculty members. No - 


at the Professional Standard of Liring. New 


- : = ri ssume th: is implies t 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. will assume that this in pl 
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labor is to be considered as 


status 
satisfactory. 

The results of the study as they relate 
ty the different ranks covered by the in- 


slysive term ‘university salaries’’ are 
summarized in the report in the follow- 


ng words: 

‘Although median university salaries 
<a whole did not eatech up with the cost 
of living until 1927, the salaries of presi- 


lonts overtook living costs in 1926, and 
f deans and direetors in 1925, while the 
salaries of instruetors caught up with and 
forge! ahead of living costs in 1921. Me- 
lian salaries of associate professors, 
however, did not get ahead of living 
osts until 1927, while professors barely 
ertook the eost of living in 1927 only 
ty drop behind again in 1928, and to lag 
behind all other ranks except full pro- 
fessors in 1929. Median salaries of full 
professors barely overtook the eost of 
ving for the first time since 1913 in 
the aeademie year 1929-30, so that 
throughout the 17-year period there was 
» real inerease in the income of full 
professors from salaries, and for 16 of 
the 17 years the real income was con- 
siderably below the 1913 ineome, falling 
as low as 65.7 pereent of the 1913 in- 
in the academic year 1919-20, and 

ving less than 90 percent of the 1913 
me until after 1925. Only once dur- 
the 17 vears, in 1927-28, did the pur- 
hasing power of assistant professors 
al that of 1913, and it was not until 
ademie year 1929-30 that the pur- 
lasing power of this rank showed an 
nerease from 1913. Since be- 


tween 50 pereent and 60 percent of the 
total number of faeulty members in most 
iniversities fall in these two ranks, the 
¢ in the relative inerease in the purchas- 
ng power of full professors and assist- 


‘essors as compared with the other 
ll the more significant.’’ 
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The second part of the monograph is 
based on data collected from 802 faculty 
members distributed among the several 
faculty ranks of the twenty-seven insti- 
tutions. These teachers supplied the data 
relating to such items as salary, rank, ex- 
penditures for food, clothing, housing, 
fuel, light, ete., and amount of income 
aside from salary. 

Of the 802 faculty members reporting, 
78.6 percent were supplementing their 
salary by outside earnings. The largest 
percentage having outside earnings was 
found to be in the group of deans and 
directors and decreased as the ranks went 
downward. 

The explanation for a great deal of the 
efforts directed toward supplementing the 
salaries is found in the data relating to 
the adequacy of the salaries. The reports 
indieate that 40 percent of the total 
group reporting were unable to live with- 
in their salaries. An additional number, 
representing 6.7 percent of the whole 
group, were able to come out even. By 
ranks, the deficits were distributed as fol- 
lows: instructors, 48.1 percent; assist- 
ant professors, 38.9 percent; associate 
professors, 38 percent; full professors, 
37.8 percent; deans and directors, 26.3 
percent. There were 428 faculty mem- 
bers reporting a surplus. The range was 
from $4 to $3,880. For approximately 
one-half of those having a surplus, it 
amounted to more than #600. In inter- 
preting these data, it should be borne in 
mind, that relatively few of the state- 
supported institutions have provisions for 
retirement allowances by which faculty 
members may be assisted during their 
declining years. 

The monograph should be helpful to 
those who are responsible for the admin- 
istration of colleges and universities in 
the period of readjustment that we are 
passing through. Its usefulness, how- 
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ever, would be materially increased if The papers of five hundred studen: 
: supplementary data covering the years chosen at random from the entering ¢ 

since the completion of this study were dents at Teachers College, Columbia [; 

promptly made available. versity, in the summer of 1929, were us 
for factual data and the opinions 
these students were analyzed and class 
fied according to the following list 
personal data: sex, degrees held, intel 


Grorce A, WorKS 
University of Chicago. 


KousTaD, ArTHUR. A Study of Opinions 
on Some International Problems as Re- 
lated to Certain Experience and Back- 
ground Factors. Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 555 (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1933), pp. v + 95. 


gence level, type of school in which 
lege training was received, travel abros 
nationality of parents and grandparents 
nativity, political affiliation, chure 
membership, and major subject pursue 
in college. 
Statistical study of the opinions « 
7 In an interesting study Dr. Kolstad pressed by this group of students 
has elaborated upon a technique for a cated that the most influential factor 
much more detailed analysis of the fac- related to attitudes of favorableness 
tors in American life which lead to the unfavorableness toward internationale 
formation of opinions favorable or un- were degrees held, major field of stv 
. favorable to internationalism than has and church membership. However, }r 
any other investigator. Dr. Kolstad does Kolstad states in his conelusion that ‘tly 
not pretend to point out the influencing presence of certain inconsistencies, + 
factors; the purpose of his study is vealed in the analysis of the constit 
‘‘rather to direct attention to certain cies of the various groups, and 
differences in opinions on some inter- comparison of the two samplings 
national problems between various sub- tempered the definiteness of some of t 
groups of a group of American univer- conclusions which follow.’’ 
sity students.’’ The reader recognizes at once, as ( 
The study uses as basic material Dr. Kolstad, the inadequacy of th 
seventy-five items chosen, because of their presented as a basis for the formati 
bearing on the question of nationalism of generalizations on the question 
and internationalism, from Dr. Heber R. contribution of the study is, therefor 
Harper’s questionnaire, ‘‘A Study of of importance, not for the conclusion 
Opinions Concerning Some International and findings presented, but for the « 
Problems.’’ The seventy-five items are ration of a new direction opened u; 
classified into twelve divisions, each deal- study of internationalism, which 
ing with some one phase of international more careful and extensive stud) 
problems. The divisions are: Inter- bear fruitful results. Not only has !) 
national Organization, Sea Power and Kolstad presented a varied and challeng 
Shipping, Sanctions and Securities, Na- ing list of problems in the field t 
tionalism, Imperialism, Economic Na- nationalism, but also he has experiment’ 
tionalism, Race Relations, Teaching with a technique which upon further’ 
World-Mindedness, Economic Interna- finement and experimentation m: 
tionalism, War and Peace, War Debts to be the delicate tool of precisi 
and Reparations, and Pact of Paris. sary to arrive at the fundamentals 








through ‘‘a period of flounder- 





hing for internationalism. 
partial out those influenc- 
which produee favorableness 
eness to internationalism in 
environment of a populace, 
g an educational program 
world relations will become 
er task. 
d is to be commended for 
spirit and scientific poise 
the report of his study. 
sity H. L. Smiru 


t and Guidance of College 
First Report of Committee 
al Methods, American Coun- 
Edueation (Baltimore: Wil- 
Wilkins Company, 1933), 


tuo 


ive the first report of the 
m Personal Methods of the 
Council on Education. Col- 
ften been accused of allow- 
percentage of their gradu- 


ne field of interest to another 
years after graduation on 
eir inability to find out dur 
llege courses the nature of 
talents and the requirements 
us eallings.’’ 
| evident to the Central 
at before significant prog 
made, a refinement of the 
le for ecolleges was neces 
ets were formulated which 
them to present to colleges 
ties ‘*methods of gaining 
information in a manner 
than had been possible in 
which would be useful for 
nel officers to give intelli- 
students.’’ There was a 
for this type of book, and 


scholarly, mature, compre- 
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hensive, and thoroughly informed sum 
mary, destined to have a profound in 
fluence in further developing and defin 
ing the field. The material is enthusi 
astically presented, there are no dry and 
tedious paragraphs to be mulled over, and 
being factual in emphasis, it gives an 
approach of strength and solidity to the 
discussion. 

The first project deals with the per 
sonal record card, since the development 
of a better method for accurately record 
ing significant information concerning 
the student is of primary importance. 
This excellent summary of the American 
Council Cumulative Reeord adequately 
describes and discusses its construction 
and use in secondary schools and in col 
leges. It abounds in richness and speci 
ficity of illustrations, and the material 
ought to be of considerable assistance in 
stimulating colleges to study their own 
local situations, and taking this model 
as a point of departure, io construct 
something that meets the need of their 
own individual school. 

The second project proposed has to 
do with the preparation of achievement 
tests in various subject matters. Too 
often inexperienced workers have con 
structed these with rather disastrous re 
sults, so present weaknesses are men 
tioned, and reeommendations made for 
future use. A few new-type examinations 
were prepared which could be used d 
rectly, as well as to serve as models fo 
others to follow. 

Half of the entire hook is devoted to 
the third project, ‘‘the nebulous field of 
personality measurement.’’ Excellent 
both in content and in the clarity and 
interest of its style, this chapter ‘‘ elimi 
nates stupid assumptions and unmeaning 
phrases’’ from the Personality Rating 
Seale it presents. Care has been taken 


to avoid giving the impression that the 
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esents three desirable the school Other items were secured by 
the state’s program. means of questionnaires and interviews ’ 
is that one of the in \ leader was defined as one chosen by 1 : 
courses in rural edu his fellow pupils for an office in a grouy 
red from an urban to organization. No distinctions were mad ' 
' 
the seeond is the eree with reference to the size of the grouy : : 
normal school in the rural The 259 leaders were divided into thr ; 
e training of rural el sub-groups on the basis of the importance: i 
teachers; and the third, of the organization and the effectiveness 
ends heeause of eco of the leaders] | The more mportant : 
tions, is the expansion of questions of the problem relate to th ' 
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a ae potas 
sible factor in the higher occupational leader. Furthermore, thes lers dig ww 
°° : Pa) 
' status of Group I not resemble ‘‘the theoretical types ; tae R 
Other findings include: resenting such functions: initiat 1 ips 
‘Leaders tend to participate to a ecutive, symbolic, or integrative, and the He | 
marked degree in all types of extra-class leadership of the expert or specialist wey 
P ; Ww 
ctivities. As the author properly pomts ont vr ‘ 
‘*The more rominent leaders ex . . — WS 2 
- I generalizations from the findings ' Rade 


ceeded those in minor positions in every stricted beeause the high sch 


tvpe of activity, b in the percentage , 
ctivity, both im I ad the study was made is not ty; 
of pupils participating and in the aver 


is probably the most signifi 


age number of participations per pupil. tion of the study. With 
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In t judgment of the leaders studis technique, there is little to erit 


t range of advantages is greater than : F 
Fe questionnaire was returned b; 
that of disadvantages. ‘‘The most nu . : : 
leaders to whom it was addres 
merous advantages are those related to 
- appears likely that the questior ghts 
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The most numerous disadvantages are ‘ tat , 
-e questionnaire data were chet! 
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mendable. The treatment 
In the concluding chapter, the author ; . 
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‘ 1708 : On ) gene e A 
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: cq : —— ures. ie probable error of 
ip ot lead rs studied. The indi- ire ne | yen © ‘ 
; \f differences between means 
luals differed ‘** greatly from one to of differences between mea 


inother in personal qualities, in pat lated. Since the groups st 
terns of characteristics, in interests and not selected by a process 
experiences both in and out of school, sampling, this treatment of t! 
nd in the divergent opinions as to the not justified. WALTER S. M 
value of i adership experiences to the University of Illinois 
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From an analysis of the res 
cured from the application 

of measures in algebra and g 
338 pupils the authors obta 
correlation 


cients of ranging 


.60 which they think 


dietive value at the upper az 


20 and 


tremes of the distribution. 
TINKER, 
ARDEN. 
Measures of 


Mites A., AND | 
‘*Evaluation of PI 
Reading,’ 
Educational Psycholoay, XX\ 
ary, 1954), pp. 96-100 

The authors present dat 
eal analysis of photographi 
reading, calling attention to 


falls of interpretation 


TURNEY, AUSTIN H. ‘‘The ‘ 
Validity in Mental and 
Testing,’’ Journal of Ed 
chology, XXV_ (February 

81-95. 

The author 


of the 


presents a crit 


concept of validity 
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SCELLANEOUS 


M. 
e Federal Courts,’’ 


Uni 
Edu 


and Administration, II 


‘*Colleges and 


90 


pp. 77 
reviews in this article the 
phases involving institu 


el learning that have 


federal courts, including 


is taxation, citizenship, 


ete. 


Pri 


Universities, ’’ 


M. ‘*Constitutional 


| 
ding 


M 

State 

Law and Adminstration, 
pp. 30-9 


SuUMMATr1IZes 


30-38 


the constitu 


eonstitutions 
iniversities: general 


sition of the governing 


finan 


pro 


+} 


and 


e legislature, 


miscellaneous 


‘¢Pyblie Aid for Col 
Educa 


ate Control,’’ 


ABSTRACTS 


istration 


{dmw 


53-63. 


and 
PP- 


The author summarizes the law relating 


Lau 


July, 1933 


tional 


to public aid for privately controlled col 


le ves and universities. 

r, Ropert B. ‘‘ Legal Limits of 
Edu 
II] 


STEW 


AR 
Punishment, ’’ cational 

{dministrat 
), pp. 10-12. 


The author summarizes the law 


Corporal 
Lat and 


ary, 1934 


Jann 


won, 


rela 
tive to corporal punishment with certain 
reestions for the guidance of teachers 


n 
sug 


in inflicting punishment. 
NEW TESTS 

AND OTHERS. Metro 

Tests: 

B. Yonkers 


Wo 


ALLEN, RICHARD D., 


pol tan Achievement Advanced 


Battery Complete, Form 
n-Hudson, New York: 
‘ompany, 1934, 


battery of 


tests 


tour 


grades 2 and 3; grades 4, 


and grades 7 and 8, measuring the out 
instruction in the elementary 


comes of 


school subjects. 
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Research in Secondary 
the last year and 2 
close of the Federal Sur 


Edueation the National 


Committee or 


Education During 


half sinee the 


vey of Secondary 


Committee on Research in Secondary Edu 


a great deal of effort 


ation has ex pended 


onferences on the National 


nferences have been both 


survey Such e 


nstitutional and regional in nature, and 


nve heer he ld ror the purpose of bring 
g the results and possible uses of the 
> e t the attention of school ad 


ministrators and graduate students, par 


looking 


forward to ad 


ministrative positions in secondary edu 


eation 

\ second activity has been that of 
stimulating preparation of research his 
tories of secondary education in the vari 


us states. lo accomplish this purpose 
the National Committee sent a letter to 
the graduate deans and heads of depart 

nts of education, and to teachers of 


story of education, secondary edueation, 


in virtually all of the higher 


titutions of learning throughout the 


untry where graduate work is being 
lone It was pointed out particularly, 
view f the fact that we are ap 
proaching the end of the third century 
f secondary edueation in this country, 


that it is an especially appropriate time 
f graduate students to develop a his 
t \ f seco dary education or some 
phase f it in each of the states of the 

intry As a result a number of his 
tories of secondary education have been 


written as Doctors’ dissertat 


higher institutions, 
The National 


codperated with a 


Committee | 


committee 

by the Department of Seconda s 
Principals in making plans f 
centenary celebration of secor 
tion this coming year. A ¢ 
amount of correspondence has 
out by the National Committe 
connection. 

This past summer the Comr 


( alled a 


various regio! 


Edueation onferen 
sentatives of the 
tions to consider the possibilit 
search study of standards fi 
entire count: 
National Con 


Secondary Edu 


edueation in the 
chairman of the 
Research in 
invited to attend this conf 
later was asked to participate 
liberations of the executive cor 
pointed to draft a research 
study 
The 


levise wavs of answering su 


of Secor! 


obit 


three-year 

standards major 

as the following: 
l. What are the characteris 


good secondary school ? 


2. By what means and pr 


fl good school develop into a 


3. What practicable means 
ods may be en ployed to « 
effectiveness of a school in 


objectives? 


4. How ean regional asso 


634 
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to continuous 

| Committee is consider 
hecause se¢ mingly the re 
National Survey of Second 
have not gotten to the 
teachers throughout the 

s partly due to the fact 
of the various reports 
ved, but more because 
vision apparently has 

s information to the 

The {ommiuttec 

lated a plan by 

g with various 

will be written 

arious educational 

ountry for publication. 

r problem which the Con 
ng upon is a plan b 
tional agencies of the 

a cooperative attack 

the education 

s fully con 

present eco 

development in em 

ry, and the kindred 

¢, political, and 

necessary that 
I educational 

lanned progran 
if vouth is to 


ore wholesome: 


the Ameri 
Research Association 
nmittee is Dear 
ni University 
The following Com 
winted to prepare 
the Department 


the ** Social 


Chairman, Superm 


ols, Birmingham, 


H B. Bruner, Teachers College, 
lumbia University, New York C 
Leslie A. Butler, Superintendent 
Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Leonard V. Koos, University of Chi 
ro, Chicago. 

Rankin, Supervising Director 
1f Instruction, Publie Schools, De 
troit. 

No question is exciting more interest 
the minds of sehool men today thar 


} 


to adapt the school curriculum to 
recent social changes. The 1935 
vearbook of the Department, which has 
: om the press, has for its 
theme, ‘* New Social and Economic Re 
lationships.’’ It is particularly appro 
priate, therefore, that the next yearbook 
al with the ‘‘ Social Studies Cur 


riculum 


At the reeent meeting of the Depart 


nent in Cleveland, reference was made, 
’ ‘rv address, to the neces 
modifving the social studies cur 
in order better to fit the vouth 
derstand and take an active part 
in present-day society Such questions 
as whether or not controversial issues 
should be handled in ic ‘hools were 
frequently diseussed, : was question 
of whether a ‘‘fused’’ eourse of the so 
able to a eourst 
which adhered to subjeet-m: 
zatior These and many 
questions will » ad scusser 
vearbook, whiel 


those 


itlanta Rese y The Department of 


Testing and Guidance of the Atlanta 


Schools is charged with resp nsibility for 


of research in addition to 


testing, guidance, ans 
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ven to the following activities: 


Special emphasis is being 


\. Pupil Pr through the Grades 


gress 


promotions in 


elementary 


On the basis of data on reading, spel 


ing, and arithmetic obtained from the 


testing 


ty-wide program in January, 
attention of elementary principals 
ealled to the pupils whose high 
scores indicate that they are possible 

More 


pupils have been considered. 
Manv of these are 


ates for extra promotions. 


now on trial so that 


rain an extra grade 


not be reported at Extra 


present. 


been made easier at this 


e because of change in the arithmetic 
lum whereby much of the material 
n the eourse of study has been moved 


ip, so far as grade placement is con 


non promotions in 


\s an experiment, non-promotions have 


eliminated in Grades 1. 


© and 3 by 


vote of the principals, Re medial work 


s heir planned 


Acceleration in junior high school. 


ymmendation of elementary 


principals and after try-out in junior 


school, seleeted puy ils are scheduled 


t mplete the three-year course of study 
in two years. The staff is making care 
ful follow-up studies of the averages and 
percentage of failures in senior high 
school, as well as of participation in 


extra-curricular activities and election to 


sitions of leadership. 


t. Transfer of over-age 


pupils. 
In general, the superintendent ’s policy 
s to transfer from elementary to junior 
I th ad 


grade 


pupils who have 


chronological age of 14 


~ 


years. In general these pupils are given 


EDUCATIONAL 





RESEARCH ( 


a Binet Test by the psycho! 
diagnosed as feeble-minded, 


those with 1.Q.’s between 7 


usually scheduled for se; g 
with a special program of studies 

Pupils whose chronological ages , 
and over may be transferred 
manner from junior high to z ° 
school. 

B. Testing Progra: 

The testing program has | 
with two purposes, namely, t 
points where curricular changes 
sary and to speed up the progress 
pupils. 

C. Curricular Revisions 

The program of studies 
high schools has been revised 
include a course in reading 
English five periods per wi 
first semester in the 7th er: 
tion to the usual five periods 
literature and grammar. 
elective courses in remed 8 


and remedial English also | 


up for Sth 
school 


being revamped 


grade pupils - 
eourse of stud 
maties is M 
is now elective in th Yth 
between alg 
With the assistance 
clerks, and the use of the 
ilege, 
8.000 graduates of the hig! 
1921 and I 
questionnaires ar 


effort to 


questionnaires have be 


ing the period 
These 
analyzed in an 
jobs are entered by the ori 
as well as wi 


should be 


program of studies Of 1 


high schools, 


themselves feel 


naires received to date, the 


her of suggestions LOS 


for more instruction in |! 
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eight recommended that fear of indoctrination and its supposed 
ffered in the high schools consequences, to set up any standards or 
ffer this course; 74 urged values as a guide for the growth of the 
n office machines, particu individual into a free personality. Equal 
schools which do not have ity has been confounded with identity, 
74 recommended more and and the same institution seeks to be all 
m in spelling; 58 sug- things to all men and at their own level. 
43 a course in per- Fraternity may inspire certain com 
munity, particularly athletic, activities, 


pment, and 34 would like 





ry 


irse in public speaking but has not been generalized into a dom 


inating ideal as the mainspring of sym 

is director of the Depart pathy, tolerance, and codperation in the 
and Guidance. interests of the common weal.’’ 

Professor Kandel maintains that our 

1934.—The Inglis Lec- system of education is the only institu 

was delivered at Harvard tion in which equality, as the guarantee 

Isaac J. Kandel of Colum- of democratic institutions, has been de 

n January 12. The sub fined as identity, and educational theories 

te them 

’s view of this dilemma is selves to this interpretation. The doe 


e Dilemma of Democracy.’’ have been bent to accommoda 


racy ‘‘wishes to accept the trine of equality of subjects has been 

lividualism invented by established. The public, because it pro 
for a society not yet cre vides and maintains the schools, has the 
her the state or society can right to have whatever it desires included 
the scientific 


the acceptance of certain in the curriculum; and on 
finite objects of social al side, this is justified because all subjects 
as further to decide whether have the same value (since the overthrow 


pportunity must inevitably of the doctrine of formal discipline), pri 
Snmeé 


istment of standards to in- vided they are taught for the 


city, or whether the inter length of time. 


ty and the interests of indi A new philosophy of education has fur 
selves do not demand some nished the required justification for, d 


selection, distribution, and nouncing effort in the educative process 
will insure to all the op and for insisting that all education must 
that education and voca be based on the immediate interest of the 
tion which will provide the learner. American secondary education 
their fullest development owes its chief weaknesses to the absenc: 


rest contribution to the wel of any clear notion of purpose except in 


as a whole.’’ terms of individual needs and purposes 
mental principles of de To adapt standards to the abilities of 
sinterpreted in American pupils means the complete abandonment 
American society. Liberty of any standards at all. High-school 


is reduced to the time elemen 


scrambling through 


ted into a doctrine of graduation 
seeks to make of each in and 


ces, the measure of all number of units at the pupi 


fuses through unfounded The only solid foundation 
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His 


educ 


, , syste , the q lifications of teacl Federal department of 
E . rtually been neglected Under secretary in the Cabinet ar ° 
- -— ~ high school tends propriations to be expend 
: the 7” f the aw rage or med oerit ious states. The commerse 


r} fur mental eonsideration in this college football is deplor 





, e} s whether a democracy can dis called ‘‘ Carnegie unit’’ for : 88 
enes ; leaders, and, if not, how the eolle ce 18 attacked as havi 8 
tional system ean encourage their purpose and as ready to give 
emergenc: flexible, individual, and ex: 
e is one part of r edueational f performance. The test 
evest ! t e is ho compromise Pennsyly 
standards, in which there is rigid tween se« 
ee th of instructor and students and the organization of the 
: ther sno ott pe lag \ and fessions are discussed Dur 
' training and sacrifice of the in the Foundation has published . 
: l common ends are epted in the administration of | ot 
‘ ‘ ont ‘ | a a the rgvaniza The Niate and HT aher Ed ca 
= of athletics of Their Relationship and } 
| Iinited States n ifs eceptance Hliahe Ed fio 
‘ the rir mle ot eq lity o1 PT I rhe new! elected peeeean 
ae a“ a P nt not vet reached cvani tion is President W \ @ 
} , ; r nt tf ma et si W the Universit f low: 
; ; - an nle of an edu 
tins avate vhich also accepts selection Ca gie Corporation 
oethatins nd ¢ lance but without port of the Carnegie Corpor 
sehceatties ae 1r creed York { the ear ended S 
on , ‘ s int nterests of the whole 1933, ineludes nh account I 
” ie tv to have a body of for the period covered. At 
citizens as hig eated as the ability ects r the ear, Some 
“Ee te nd in the forward s a result of 
2 ts I plex ictivities were i restatement f cor 
1 tntarnete ¢ ' te the rise rf gun in 1925 by the Amer 
. emerged fro t mass tute stud f the teacl 
, 7" eial atndics ndertaken in 
‘ KR, atin The re Association the Pennsy! 
Advancement of Teaching for the year and colleges, in codperat 
' ’ 10 was released of Pennsvivania Department 
re t 19, 1934 In the eport the late struction ind the Carn 
sanidont of ¢ Foundation. Henry Suz for the Advancement of 
ll rges eration among higher in comprehensive study of ex 2 
opttenthema the than a program of number f eountries tl 
steful Irv and 1 neial individ problem in South Afries : 
= Henr = Pritchett. president Council for Educational 


meat trem £ the Foundation. opposes a u 
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RESI 


education in 1933 deseribes 
its to libraries; ties subsidized in the fields of: general 
material in music for edueation, child study, medical sciences, 
studv of Central and humanities, training of personnel, Sout! 
publie education and 


promotion of the work ern rogran | 
on Negro iT , and miscellan 


Advisory Council ous 
tion; and specific grants projects The Board by way of 
tional institutions, activity ved plans for 

«! 


reneral tior 


educa on, 


f the Corporation are 


field ; development 


trends of significance 


educ ition, concentra intensive work n certain 
experimental 
tion, and entry 

mal | 

ijustment \ compre 
icational ac 
in Des 

+} 


lirection of 
inperintendent of 


re investigations 


toward 


iwestern Colleg 
experiment 
Service 
Missouri: 
new plan 
University 
IS Support 
educational in 
, 


established in New 


nal Occupational 


n Boa 


the Gener: 





640 
necessary to ensure the continuance dur 
ng the depression of enterprises carried 
under expiring appropriations.’’ The 
ypriations made in 1932-33 amounted 
to $2,423,303.56, chargeable to income. 
i ( ealth Fund, 19388. For sev- 


eral vears the Commonwealth Fund has 


een concentra 


ting its interests more and 


» definitely in the fields of health and 
medicine The the or 


iunization for 1933 describes the activi 


annual report of 
ties fostered in these fields. 

The total appropriations of the Com 
Fund for the 
1933, were $1,662,714.17. 


of this amount 


onwealth year ending 


September 30, 
About a 
r 2] 


emergency 


fifth ($350,000, 
was given outright for 
New York, partly 


welfare 


percent 
relief in 


through the societies of 


family 


the greater city, partly through the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Com 
mittee. Nearly half (45.7 percent) went 


broad field of health—rural public 


rural hospital service, 


service, 
nedieal education, and medical research. 
The British Fellowships, fewer in num 
ber than they were before the depression, 
had their usual share of total appropria 


14.1 The allo- 


ted to mental hygiene activities here 


percent. amount 
1 in Great Britain, with the closing of 
Child last 


June, declined to 11.4 percent, leaving 


Guidance 


the Institute for 


7.8 percent for all other activities—legal 


h, publications, and a few projects 


resen rc 


t classified elsewhere. 


The 


1f New York originally had 


fustralian Research Carnegie 


ranted a sum of 5,000 pounds a year for 


ten-year period and an additional sum 
2 five 


2,500 pounds a year for the first 


years to the Australian Council for Edu- 


ational 
ditions in Australia, which make it diffi- 


Research. Due to financial con 


eult to secure local support of the Coun 
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cil, the Corporation has cor 
grants over the full ten-yehr period 

Two new projects of the ¢ *il are to 
devise tests of volition and to study com 
parative standards in French in the yar. 
During October 
$0,000 children in Grades II1-yiy 


ious Australian States. 
1933, 
were given a series of five tests in silent 


kno vit ige 


speed of reading, reading for 


reading covering: word 


eabulary 





general significance, reading for detail 
and reading for inference. 

New publications of the Council ar 
No. 15, Speech Defects in 
oA and No 


Primary School Curriculum ir 


edited by P. R. Cole. 


School Chil. 
16, The 


, lin 
{fustralia, 


dren, by arker ; 


An Explora 
Committee on the Relation of Em 


Emotion and Education. 
tory 
tion to the Educational Process has been 
yuncil on 


appointed by the American ¢ 


on nomination of its Problems 
The membe rs are P 


Professor of Eduea 


University, 


Edueation, 
and Plans Committee. 
Daniel A, 


tion, 


Prescott, 
Rutgers Chairman; 
Frederick H. Lund, Professor of Psychol 
ogy, Temple University; John H. Mae 

Director, American 


Cracken, Associate 


Council on Edueation: James Stuart 
Plant, 


Clinie, 


Director, Essex County Juvenile 
Newark, New Jersey; Edward AS 
Professor of Anthropology, Yale S 
Vivian T. Thayer, Educ 

tional Director, Ethical Culture School, 

New York City; and M. 
send, Principal, New Jersey State Normal 
Newark 
of the Committee wil & 
$5,001 
from the Josiah M 
The 
lfemple University, Philadelp! 


Sapir, 


University ; 


Ernest Town 


School, 

The work 
financed by a grant of 
two years 


Foundation. Committee met &% 





—? 
resco 


ganized with Professor 


man and Professor Lund as 
Its first regular session was at the Fine 


ton Inn, March 10-11. 


Ny 











